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PREFACE 



This is the sLxth unit in the series of curriculum units in citizenship education 
published by The Schwartz Citizenship Project. It deals with the office of the President 
of the United States but in keeping with the unique philosophy of the project, the empha- 
sis is not on what the Presidency is but on how the President goes about exercising the 
powers of his office. 

The author is also focusing attention on the changing role of the Presidency in 
recent years. These include the power of the President to make war and peace and the 
downgrading of the importance of the Cabinet and the upgrading of the importance of the 
White House staff and the President's assistants. 

In describing the Presidency, Mrs. Anne Matthews focuses on the President as 
Leader of the Np.tion, as the Commander in Chief of the United States arm d forces, as 
the Chief Executive and as the Leader of the Party. Examples from recent history en- 
liven and illuminate the textual material. 



Mark M. Krug, Editor 



Note : 



Mrs. Anne Matthews, author of this unit, has a Master's degree from Florida 
State University and is Chairman of the Social Studies Department at Woodham 
High School in Pensacola, Florida. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE .MANY HATS OF THE I'KESIDENT 

Have you over heai-d anyone say that he or she wanted to be President of the 
United States'.' What kind of a person would want (o be Presiden;'.' What quaUfications 
should a President liave',' Perhaps no human being has all the essential characteris- 
tics required hv the demands of such a powerful and important olTice. 

The President of the United States is a "wearer of many hats." Clinton Rossi - 
ter in the book, THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY, explains tliese functions of the Presi 
dency when he speaks of Pooh-Bah in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera MIKL-VDO: 

... if there is any one thing about him (the President) that str ikesM'he eye 
immediately, it is the staggering burden he bears for all of us. Those who 
cherish Gilbert and Sullivan will remember Pooh-Bah. th,- "particularly 
haughty and e.Kclusive person" in THE MIKADO who filled the offices of 
"First Ford of the Treasury, Ford Chief Justice, Commander-in-Chief, 
Ford High Admiral, Master of the Buckhounds, Groom of the Back Stairs, 
Archbishop of Titipu, and Ford Mayor, both acting and elect." We chuckle 
at the fictitious Pooh-Bah; we can only wonder at the real one that history 
has made of the American President. He has at least three jobs for every 
one of Pooh-Bah's, and they are not performed with the flick of a lacquered 
fan. 

The following chapters of THE PRESIDENT AT WORK will view tlie President 
and the meaning of his Inaugural Address, the relationship of the President with his 
staff, cabinet and Congress, and provide insights into his role as leader of his party, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States and leader of the nation. 
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CllAPTEli 1 

TllL' I^KESIDENT PRESENTS HIS INAUGURAI, ADDRESS 



On :he day that the President is inaugurated (sworn into office or takes tiie oath 
of office from the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court), ho gives a speecli to the nation 
tiuil IS called his Inaugural Address. 

The President and his staff devote many long hours and attention to this speecli 
because in this Address the key tliemes and aims of his Presidency will be presented. 
Although many speecli writers may iielp the President write his Inaugural Address, it 
reflects his thoughts and his hopes for his Presidency. Many of these Inaugural Ad- 
dresses have been of such high quality that they have become well known masterpieces 
in American literature. 

It is interesting to compare what some Presidents have promised in their first 
addresses to the nation and what they actually did during their term of office. To do 
this, we need to read some of their Inaugural Addresses to see if a particular Presi- 
dent did what he said he was going to do or whether he accomplished much more or 
much less than he said he would do. 

Alake a chart for each of the following three Inaugural Addresses. Example of 

chart: 

PRESIDENT (NAME) 



Inaugural Address Promises Administration Results 

1- 1. 

2- ■ . 2. 

3- 3. 
^- 4. 

List as many as you can List as many results as 

find HI his Inaugural Address you can find in reference 

books or history textbooks 
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1. l\o;id Iho following; tlirce Inaui^'iral AfltU'cssurf and fill in a cluu't (or uach 
it.'lliiiu wliat :lu^ Pr'osidiMU saui he was gc^ii^n' U) do. 

'J. L"su other rei'crencc hooks, for example, a United States history textbook, 
{o find out w[iat the President actually was able to do and fill in the rigiU hand coluiDn 
of iiio ^'har I . 



1. Do you think it is always possible for the I^resident to carry out all of his 
jn'ora ises".* 

What are some of the I'easons why he might not be able to put all of his prom- 
ises ini<.."» f)ractice*.^ 

Do you tnink diat some f^residents actually accomplisli moi*e than they prom- 
ise"' Kor what reasoris'/' 



Th e f >c\ ore ii < > o s e v e 1 1 

IXAL'GUKAI. ADDRESS, MARCH 4, IDOo 
Capitol Steps, Washington, D. C, 

yiy fellow -citizens, no people on earth have more cause to be thankful than ours, 
and this is said revei'ently , in no spirit of boastfulness in our own strength, but with 
gi'atitude to the Giver of Good who has blessed us with the conditions which have enabled 
us to achieve so large a measure of well-being and of happiness. To us as a people it 
has been granted to lay the foundations of our national life in a new continent. We are 
the heirs of the ages, and yet we have had to pay few of the penalties which in old coun- 
tries are exacted b.\- the dead hand of a bygone civilization. We have not been obliged to 
fight for our existence against any alien race; and yet our life has called. .for the vigor 
and effort without which the manlier and hardier virtues wither away. Under such condi- 
tions It would be our own fault if we failed; and the success which we have had in the past, 
the success which we confidently believe the future will bring, should cause in us no feel- 
ing of vain glory, but rather a deep and abiding realization of all which life has offered 
us; a full acknowledgement of the responsibility which is ours; and a fixed determination 
to show that under a free government a mighty people can thrive best, alike as regards 
the things of the body and the things of the soul. 

Much has been given us, and much will rightfully be expected from us. We have 
duties to others and to ourselves; and we can shirk neither. We have become a great na- 
tion, forced by the fact of its greatness into relations with the other nations of the earth, 
and we must behave as beseems a people with such responsibilities. Toward all other na- 
tions, large and small, our attitude must be one of cordial and sincere friendship. We 
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Muu^t .sii,,.u ih.t (Milv 111 our u,.rc!H, luil ni our clt-od.s, thai u r -aw ..•.•inu-sllv (iL-sir.nis of 
securitiL! ilu'ir -.u,..l will !,v ulMiiiu unvard iIkmii hi a sinrii of jusl and qeiiorous ihto^. - 
niUu.i of all tliL-ii' riolus. Mut ju.slirL" a.ul ,>;lmu." ro.s i ty m a nal.ion, as m an iiuiiviciiial 
count most when shown not hv the weak hut hy the stron,t;. While ever careful to refrain 
iron, wroa-do 111,0 mliers. we niusi ho -i,, less insistent that we are not wi-onj4ed our- 
selves. Ue wish peaee, hut. we wisu ihe peaee of , iusl.ee, the peace of I•i,^IUeousness 
Ue wish it hocauso we think it is ri.ohi and not hecause we are afraid. No weak nation 
th.ut acts manfully and justly should ever have cause to fe;.r us, and no strono ,,ower 
sliould over he ahle to single us out as a suhject for insolent a.^j^ressioii. 

Our relations with the other powers of the world ai-e important; hut still more 
iin!.n-,rtaiit .are ouv relations among ourselves. Such .qrowlli in wealth, in |)opulalion, 
and in power as this nation has seen during th(^ century and a quartei- of its nalional 
life is inevitahlv accompanied hy a like gro-.v ih m the prohloms which are ever hefore 
every nation that rises to greatness. Power- invnriahly means hoth respon.sil)ilitv .and 
danger. (Air forefathers faced cei-tain perils which we luu'e outgrown. We now face 
o hei- perils, the very existence of which it was impossihle that they should foresee, 
McKiern life is hoth comple.x and intense, and the tremendous changes wi-oiight hy the 
extraordinary industrial development of the last half centurv ai-e felt in everv fii)er of 
our social and political heing. Never hefore have men tried so vast and form'id;. I.le an 
ex[)erinient as that of administering the affairs of a continent under the forins of a Demo- 
c-ralic repuhlic. The conditions which, has-e told for our marvelous well-heiiig, which 
iiave developed to a very high degree our energy, self-reliance, and individiuil initiative 
tiave also hrougln the care and aaxiety mseparahle from the accumulation of great wealth' 
m industrial centers. Upon the success of our experiment much depends, not only as re- 
gards our own welfare, but as regards the welfare of mankind. If we fail, the cause of 
tree self-government throughout the world will rock to rts foundations, and therefore 
our responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the world as it is to-day, and to the gen- 
erations yet unborn. There is no good reason why we should fear the future, but there 
13 every reason why we should face it seriously, neither hiding from ourselves the 
gravity of the problems before us nor fearing to approach these problems with the un- 
nending, unHinching purpose to solve them aright. 

Vet, after all, though the problems are new, though the tasks set before us differ 
from the tasks set l^efore our fathers who founded and preserved this Republic, the spirit 
m which these tasks must be undertaken and these problems faced, if our duty'is to be 
-.veil done, remains essentially unchanged. We know that s-lf-government is difficult. 
Wc know that no people needs .= > ch h;.-h traits of character as that people which seeks 
to govern its affairs aright through the freely expressed will of the freemen who com- 
pose It. But we have faith that we shall not prove false to the memories of the men of 
the mighty past. They did their work, they left us the splendid heritage we now enjoy. 
We in our turn have assured confidence that we shall be able to leave this heritage un- 
u-astcd and enlarged to our children and our children's children. To do so we must show 
not merely m great crises, hut in the everyday affairs of life, the qualities of practical ' 
intelligence, of courage, of hardihood, and endurance, and above all the power of devo- 
tion to a lofty ideai, which made great the men who founded this Republic in the days of 
Uashington, which made great the men who preserved this Republic in the davs of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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\\'Modrin\ Wilson 

iun;-i-i'»i7) 

I'lHSr IXAl'CiUKAl. ADDKKSS, MAIK'M 4. lui:-! 
C'.ipili^l Sieps, \\ ;irfliiiii; ton . D.C. 

Thoro ha.s l^ooii a oluuiLiu ( »f ^o\'e rnnie nt . It bci^an two vears agc\ when the llouje 
of KeprcriLMitatu'cs l>ecanie Deinocr'atie by a decisive niajorit.\'. It has now l.)een coni- 
pleic'd. "The State al.u)ui to assemble will also be Democratic, The offices of President, 
and \"ice - Pros ident have been put into the hands of IDenioerats . What does the change 
nieaa ' That is tiie cjuestion that is uppermost in oui' minds today. That i^:; the question 
1 am Lioini; to try to answer, in oi*der, if I may, to interpi'Ot tlie occasion . 

It means much moi*e than the mere success of a pai'ty. The success of a party 
means little exce|.)t when the Nation is using that party foi' a large and definite purpose. 
No one can mistake tlie pui*pose for wliich tlie Nation now seeks to use the Democratic 
I'artv. It seeks to use it to intei'f^ret a change in its own plans and point of view. Some 
old things with which we had grown familiar, and whicli had begun to creep into the very 
h.abit <:)f our thought and of our lives, have altei'cd their aspect as we have latterly looked 
critically u})on ihem, with fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped their disguises and shown 
their.se h*es alien and sinister. Some new things, as we look frankly upon them, willing 
to com[)rchend tlieir real charaetei*, have come to assume the aspect of things long be- 
lived in and familiai\ stuff of oui' own convictions. VVe ha\^e been refi'eshed by a new in- 
sighit into our own life. 

W'e see that in many things that life is very great. It is incomparably great in its 
material aspects, m its body of wealth, in the diversity and sweep of its energy, in the 
:adustries which have been conceived and built up by the genius of individual men and 
the limitless entei*prise of groups of men. It is great, also, very great, in its moral 
force. Nowhere else in the world have noble men and women exhibited in more striking 
fornis the beauty and the energy of ss'mpathy and helpfulness and counsel in their efforts 
to rectify v.rong, alle\'iate suffering, and set the weak in the way of strength and hope. 
We have built up, moreover*, a great system of government, which has stood through a 
long age as in many respects a model (or those who seek to set liberty upon foundations 
that will cndui'e against fortuitous change, against storm and accident. Our life contains 
every great thing, and contains it in rich abundance. 

VjuI the e\'il has come with the good, and much fine gold has been corroded. With 
riclies lias come inexcusable waste. We iiave squandered a great part of w'hat we might 
have used, and ha\'e not stopped to conser\'e the exceeding bounty of nature, without 
whieli our genius for enterprise would have been worthless and impotent, scorning to be 
cai-eful. shamefully j^rodigal as well as admirably efficient. VVe have been proud of our 
industrial acliievements , but we have not hitherto stopped throughtfully enough to count 
the human cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the 
tearful physical and spiritual cost to the men and women and children upon whom the 
dead weight and bui^den of it all has fallen pitilessly the years through. The groans and 
agony of it all had not >et reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone of our life, 
coming up out of the mines and factories and out of every home where the struggle had 
its mtimcite and familiar seat. With the great Government went many deep secret things 
which v.e too long delayed to look into and scrutinize with candid, fearless eyes. The 
great Government we loved has too often been made use of for private and selfish pur- 
poses, and those who used it had forgotten the people. 

At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our life as a whole. We see the bad with 
the good, the debased and decadent with the sound and vital. With this vision we approach 
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nru ;,i!:urs, (V.r July is !>, rl.Mnsr, m UTonshlrr, U. r.-stor.., t,, >-,,rn-vl thr tmI will,- 
'"" i'"i'>i'i-iii.', i!u. vnnd. I.. iMinl;. and I iii i nan i .u,' rrv pr.uH'SS of.uif r,>n,mon lift- with- 

"•^^•■■'l^^'""!--; soMiinu'iiiali.-itm II, Tiirrc has hrrii soiiuMhiim rnuk- ami hca ri k^ss 
and ■int.Thtii.; in our ha.slr u. suc.v.-d and he i^rrat. Our ih.ni.;ht has \,vcn "l,,M cvrv 
K..in h.Mkoui h,r iiiinsu'ir, Ic i rvorv -oir. ra i u ,„ hx.k out ku' ilsclf," whik- wc rraivd 
i'i;i-l>i'u.'r,v v.hioh ina.U' it i mpos.s i hk.; ihat aiis' hut thosu- wlio stood at the \cv>ts 
«'|-oont.r,d sliouhl have a elianee to h.okout h.r thcuiisolves . W e had not forgotten our 
n. orals. Ue reiueui i,ered well eiiou.^h Iliat we ha-1 set up a poliev wlueh was meant lo 
•serve the huinhlest as well as the most powerful, with an eve sinule to ihe standanls 
ot justace and tair play, and reiuen;hered it with pride. IJiii we were verv heedless and 
i n a iuiri'v tci he l; real . 

We have . oine now to the soher .se.'oiul thou.^ht. The seales of heedh-ssiiess h.ave 
i.iUen iron^, our eyes. We liave rr.ade up our minds to square everv piau'ess of our n 
l.onal IMe a.uain with the standard,:, we :,o pr./idly set up at the he-.nniny and h.ave al- 
ways earriod at our he.irt.s. Oir work is a work of restoration. 

h.ave ireniized with some decree of pa r t i eulari I v the thint,'.s Ihat ou.uht to he 
altered and here are some of the ehief items: .A tariff whieh euts us off from our prop- 
er part in the eomrneree of the world, violates the just principles of ttLXuition. and 
makes the Government a f.icilc instrument in the liand r,f private interests; a h.aiikini. 
and eurrencv svstcni hased upon the necessity of the Government to sell its honds fifty 
vears ago and pertectly adapted to Concentrating cash and re.-trieting credits- tin ind.is- 
trial system winch, take it on all Us sides, financial as well as administrative holds 
capital m leadmy strings, restricts the liherties and limits the opportunities of Inhor 
and e>:plo!ts without renewing or conserving the natural resources r.f the country i hodv 
ot agricultural activities never yet given the efficiency of great husiness umierlakings 
"f served as it should he through the instrumentality of science taken directly to the 
larm, or alforded the facilities of credit hest suited to its practical needs, watercours- 
es undeveloped, waste placed unreclaimed, forests untended, fast disappearing wUhout 
plan oi- p.-ospect ot renewal, unregai'ded waste heaps at everv mine. We have studied as 
t)erl.aps no other nation has the most effective means of production, hut we have not 
.studied c:„st or economy as we should either as organizers of industrv. as statesmen 
or as individuals . 

Xor iKive we studied and perfected the means by which government may put at the 
service ol humanity, in safeguarding the health of the Nation, the health of its men and 
Its women and its children, as well as their rights in the struggle for existence This 
IS no sentimental duty. The firm basis of government us lustice, not pitv These are 
matters of justice. There can he no equality or opportunity, the first essential of ,us- 
tice m the body of politic, if men and women and children be not shielded in their lives 
their very vitality, from the consequences of great industrial and social processes 
which they can not alter, or singly cope with. Society must see to it that it does not it- 
self crush or weaken or damage its own constituent parts. The first duty of law is to 
keep sound tlie society it sei'ves. .Sanitary laws, pure food laws, and laws determining 
conditions of labor which individuals are powerless to determine for themselves are 
intimate parts of the very husiness of justice and legal efficiency. 

These are some of the things we ought to do, and not leave the others undone the 
old-tasluuned, never-to-be -neglected , fundamental safeguardings of property and of in- 
dividual right. I his IS the high enterprise of the new day: To lift everything "that con- 
cerns our life as a Nation to the light that shines from the hearthfire of every man's con- 
science and vision of the right. It is inconceivable that we should do this as partisans- it 
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LS inconceivable v.e .should do it in ignorance of the facts as they are or in blind haste. 
We siiail restoi*e, not destroy. U'e shall deal with our economic system as it is and as 
Lt may :)e tnodified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write upon; and 
step by ste[) we shall make it what it should be, in the spirit of those who question theii' 
ow n wisdiMn and seek counsel and knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the excite - 
n\oni oi e\cui*sions whether tl^ey can not tell. Justice, and only justice, shall always 
be cniv mot to. 

And >e! it will lie no cool pi*ocess of mere science. The Nation, has been deeply 
r turned, stirred "oy a solemn passion, stii*red by the know^ ledge of wrong, of ideals 
lost, '.^f government too often debauched and made an instrument of evil. The feelings 
v.it:^ which we face this new age of right and oppoi'tunity sweep across our heartstrings 
like some air out <^f God's own presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and 
the judge and the 'orother are one. We know oui* task to be no mere task of politics but 
a task wfiich sh.all search us through and through, whether we be able to understand our 
ti!v.e and the need ot our people, whethei* we be indeed their spokesmen and interpret- 
ers, wiiether- v.e have the pure heai't to comprehend and the rectified w-ill to choose our 
hi^h coui'se of action. 

Th.is is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Mere muster, not the forces 
of :jart\-, but ihe forces of humanity. Men's heai'ts wait upon us; men's lives hang in the 
i'ahince; men's Iu)[)es call upon us to say what we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
trusf Vv iit.,. uaieiD i'ail lo try'/ 1 sunimon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward -look- 
mu iTit'n, to ni;. side. God helping me, 1 will not fail them, if they will but counsel and 
sustain !rte : 
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L.yiidoii Baities .loiinson 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JANUARY :U1, UHk-) 
Capitol Steps, Washingtoa, D. C. 

My fellow countrymen: On this occasion, the oath I have taken before you and 
before God, is not mine alone, but ours together. We are one nation and one people. 
Our fate as a nation and our future as a people rest not upon one citizen but upon all 
citizens. 

That is the majesty and the meaning of this moment. 

For every generation, there is a destiny. For some, history decides. Vor this 
generation, ihe choice must \^ our own. 

Even now, a rocket moves toward Mars. It reminds us that the world will not 
be the same for our children, or even foi ourselves in a short span of years. The 
next man to stand here will look out on a scene that is different from our own, l)e- 
cause (Hirs is a time of change - rapid and fantastic change - baring the secrets of 
nature - multiplying the nations - placing in uncertain hands new wea{)ons for mastery 
and destruction - shaking old values and uprooting old ways. 

Our destiny in the midst of change will rest on the unchanged character of our 
people and on theii* faith. 

Tliey came here - the exile and the stranger, brave but frightened - to find a 
plnce where a man could be his own man. They made a covenant with this land. Con- 
ceived in justice, written in liberty, bound in union, it was meant one day to inspire 
the liopes of all mankind, and it binds us still. If we keep its terms we shall flourish. 

l-'irst, justice was the promise that all who made the journey would share in the 
fruits of the land. 

In a land of great wealth, families must not live in hopeless poverty. 

In a land rich iti harvest, children just must not go hungry. 

In a land of healing miracles, neighbors must not suffer and die untended. 

In a great land of learning and scholars, young people must be taught to read 
and wi'ite. 

For the more than thirty years that I have served this nation, I have believed 
that tills injustice to our people, this waste of our resources, was our real enemy. 
For thirty years or more, with the resources I have had, I have vigilantly fought 
against it. I lia\-e learned and I know it will not surrender easily. 

But change h„as given us new weapons. Before this generation' of Americans is 
finished, this enemy v;ill not only retreat - it will be conquered. 

Justice requires us to remember: when any citizen denies his fellow, saying: 
Mis color IS not mine or his beliefs are strange and different, in that moment he be- 
trays America, though his forebears created this nation. 

Laberty was the second article of our covenant. It was self-government, it was 
our Y^iW of Rights. But it was more, America would be a place where each man could 
be proud to i)e himself: stretching his talents, rejoicing in his work, important in the 
life of his neighbors and his nation. 

This has become more difficult in a world where change and growth seem to 
tower beyond the control and even the judgment of men. We must work to provide the 
know ledge and the surroundings which can enlarge the possibilities of every citizen. 

The .Yn-ierican covenant called on us to help show the way for the liberation of 
man, and that is our goal. Thus, if as a nation, there is much outside our control. 
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as a people no stranger is outside our hope. 

Ci-.ange has brought new meaning to that old mission. We can never stand aside 
pridetul .n isolation. Terrific dangers and troubles that we once called "foreien" now 
oonstantly live among us. If American lives must end, and American treasure be 
spilled m countries that we barely know, then thai is the price that change bus de- 
manded oi cjiu-iction and of our enduring covenant. 

'^^'^f or our world as it looks from that rocket that is heading toward Mars It 
IS like a child s globe, hanging m space, the continent stuck to its side like colored 
maps. Ue are all fellow passengers on a dot of earth. And each of us, in the span of 
time, has really only a moment among his companions. 

How incredible ,t is that in this fragile existence we should hale and destroy one 
another. Inere are possibilities enotigh for all who will abandon masterv over others 
to pursue mastery over nature. There ,s world enough for all to seek their happiness 
in ineir own way. • 

^ Our .union's course is abundantly clear. We aspire to nothing that l)elon.- to 

anrnuscrv "^"""'""^ '-^"^ "^""'^ dominion over tyra.my 

But more is required Men ^^ant to be a part of a common enterprise - a cause 
greater than themselves. At.d each of us must find a way to advance the purpose of the 
••.at.on thus Imding new purpose for ourselves. Without this, we simply become a na- 
lion oi slrangers. 

The third article is union. To those who were small and few against the wilder- 
ness, the success of hl^rty demanded the strength of the union. Two centuries of 
change nave made tliis true again. 

No longer need capitalist and worker, farmer and clerk, citv and countryside 
strtiggle to divide our bounty. By working shoulder to shoulder to.-ether we can in- ' 
i-reasc liie bouniv of all 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE PKESIDEiNT WORKS WITH HIS STAFF AND CABINET 



As you read, think about the following questions: 

1. What is the relationship between the President and his staff? 

2. Wliat services do the members of the Presidential staff perform? 

How does the Presidential staff relate to the Cabinet? Give an example. 
4. What are some of the duties of the Cabinet? 
f). On what grounds does a President choose his Cabinet? 

6. Compare the influence of Henry Kissinger, National Security Advisor on 
Nixon's staff and William Rogers, Secretary of State in President Nixon's 
Cabinet. 

THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 

The White House staff is a recent development. Before William McKinley's ad- 
ministration in 1897, Presidents had personal or private secretaries, but they were 
not recognized as officials. Abraham Lincoln handled White House correspondence 
with the help of three clerks. Grover Cleveland answered his own telephone and wrote 
most of his papers in long-hand. President Taft in 1909 had the assistance of twenty- 
five clerks and stenographers. 

From William McKinley's administration until the close of Herbert Hoover's 
term m 1032, one man, Ira Smith, was able to take care of all the mail that came to 
the White House. Calvin Coolidge used to sit on the corner of Smith's desk while 
Smith slit the envelopes and passed him his letters. Before Smith retired in 1948, 
after fifty-one years of service, he had a staff of fifty clerks to help him with the mail. 
For twelve years under Franklin D. Roosevelt, an average of 5,000 letters were deliv- 
ered to the White House each day. On one occasion as many as 175,000 letters were 
delivered on a single day. 

The great expansion of the offices of the President under Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal in 1033 led to the growth of the White House staff into a powerful instrument 
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of govornn^eiU. Iii the strict sense of the word, the L^resident alone has power and his 
aides only .'K.b/isc ilie President and execute his wisliCS. But as a practical matter, 
leading Presidential assistants do ha\'e considerable power even though the President 
;ilwa>-i 'nas the final word. 

In the past, the members of the President's Cabinet have received most of his 
delegated''* authority. Recent Presidents, however, have increasingly delegated autho- 
i'iiy to their most fa\'oi'ed White House assistants on their staff until several of those 
assistants have l)ecome more important and powerful tiuin some Cabinet members. 

Cabinet members are still often chosen for political reasons --to repay a cam- 
paign debt, to please a religious oi* ethnic group- -and they may or may not be men 
the r-'resident knows, likes or ti'usts. It has often been true that Presidents faced with 
complex issLies on which, they must make crucial decisions, have relied more heavily 
upon the jLuigmem of their hand-picked personal aids than on their Cabinet executives. 
Tiie trend ni' the past thirty-five years is toward increased use of the White House staff 
to v>vei*see the agencies and departments of government. 

S<.)mc White House assistants have often more influence on major foreign and do- 
n-estic i^oHcies than the leaders of Congress or the leaders of the two major political 
iKii'ties. Two of the best known Presidential assistants of this centry have been Colonel 
E. M. House, who ach'ised Woodi*ow Wilson, and Harry Hopkins, who was a trusted ad- 
visor of l-'ranklin Delano Roosevelt. 

In today's fast moving world the role of outside advisors has been reduced in im- 
porfance. The President's advisors have the advantage of having access to all the con- 
fidential intelligence information and they can dig in deeply into the facts and figures 
tliat a iiard-pi-essed modern president needs. That accounts for the influence such 
Presidential advisors as Walt Rostow had with President Johnson or Dr. Henry Kissing- 
er iiad on the White House staff of IVesident Nixon. 
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CONI- IJC1' jjETWEEN STAFF AND CABINET 

During a period in the Nixon administration many observers have asked, "Who 
was the x^eal Secretary of State--Henry Kissinger or William Rogers?" This question 



delegated- -one given power to act for another 
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has been asked ot'ien in the course of our nation's iiistory. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt's Presidency great antagonisms developed betv/een 
Whire House advisor Harry Hopkins, Under Secretary Sumner Welles, and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. In John Kennedy's administration it appeared tliat he was his 
own Secretary of State although Dean Husk held the title. 

Henry Kissinger, national security advisor on President Nixon's staff, has 
been generally regarded in Washington as the principal foreign policy advisor and 
spokesman and not William Rogers, the Secretary of State. Ivissinger, at Nixon's 
request, usually does the briefing to newsmen on the direction of United States policy. 
Diplomats and newsmen have begun to go more and more to the White House rather 
than the State Department for serious foreign policy talks. 

Kissinger's main job is to define and present policy options for Nixon's decision 
and there are times when Nixon asks his advice and that is when the Kissinger influence 
IS exercised. 

Kissinger's office is just a few steps down the hall from the President's wiiile 
Rogers' office is three-quarters of a mile away. The difference in proximity is most 
definitely an advantage. President Nixon probably sees more of Kjssinger during the 
coarse of a day than of any other top-rank advisor. 

Rogers remains a close personal friend of the President, generally talks to him 
a cou()le of times a day, and sees him several times during the week. Nixon consults 
him in both domestic and foreign concerns. Rogers' relationship with the President, 
however, has been private and less visible than Kissinger's. 

NATURE Ol- THE CABINET 

Cabinet members serve at the pleasure of the President. The Constitution does 
not specifically provide for a Cabinet so they do not share with the President the re- 
sponsibility for policies and decisions on major policy questions. Since the President 
must work closely with members of his Cabinet, it is important that they get along 
well together. W'oodrow Wilson sought, in general, men who shared his ideas and phi- 
losophy. Normally, the Cabinet includes one or two men whose position with Congress 
is especially strong, one who specializes in the management of party affairs and some 
representing important religious groups and geographical areas. A .^resident does not 
have to choose party leaders or men who are widely known and respected for their 
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conipetotK-e or* tor tiieir \*ie\vs on public affairs. It is run always the f)r:ictice to appoint 
a man who is an expert in the acti\'itios for which he will be responsible. In soiiie cases 
it IS enough tliat the appointment is acceptable to key interest i^'roups. 

President Washington established the tradition of meeting with tliese officials as 
a group. !h.as creating the Cabinet. Constitutionally, liowever, a l^resident is not bound 
to consult his Cal;inet. During the Civil W'lW, Lincoln did not meet \'ery often with his 
Cabinet. Theodore lloosevelt and U'(X)drow Wilson both regarded tlieir Cabinet members 
as adniinistr-ators rather than policv advisors. Wilson did not even r-ead his war mes- 
sage first 10 his Cabinet because he did not want to suljject its language to review and 
discuss ion. 

[•^r'anklin Roosevelt Ijegan his first term of office by using his Cabinet systemat- 
ically but in Ins later terms the meetings did not amoimt o much, President Tr'uman 
lield wee ' ■ Cabinet meetings and had the agenda distributed in advance of ih-ii meetings, 
i^resideru j:hseniiower started the [practice of having a Cabinet Secretar-y so that Cabinet 
n^.embers could submit items for inclusion in the agenda. The secretary then circulated 
the agenda to several interested officials in various departments for screening of minor- 
i.n-oblems and for* ihe preparation of a memorandum on major problems. These memo- 
randa often f)resented alternatives and r*ecommendations so that the presentation at the 
Cabinet meeting would be .vs concise as possible. More than the Presidents before him 
Eisenhower used Cabinet meetings to get a collective judgment of iiis major advlsor^s. 

LOVAI/r\' QP CABINET AIEMBEKS TO PRESIDENT: ICENNEDY AND KENNEDY 

Jt)hn 1\ Kennedy had a rather close reiationship-with most of the members of his 
Cabinet and es{)ecially with his younger brother, Robert, whom he appointed as Attor- 
ney General. Robert Kennedy had master-minded J. F. Kennedy's campaign for the 
fireside ncy and was completely loyal to his brother. The brothers seemed to have an 
extrasensory communications system with each other . Robert Kennedy rarely had to 
consult Jack when confronted with a difficult decision but acted quickly and instinctive- 
ly, fie looked after President Kennedy's affairs while Attorney General, helping with 
CaiMnet selections, looking at patronage prospects and mending rifts in the Democratic 
organization. Between the two brothers there was complete confidence. Rarely in his- 
tory, if ever, has there been a closer working relationship between a Cabinet member 
and the President. 
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XL\0\ AM) illCIvi'l.: CONl' LIC r IN [.OYAI.TV 

In contrast to the Kennedy-Kennedy relationship, there was a connict in loyalty 
to th.e administration m the case of President Richard Nixon and Walter J. Mickel, In- 
terior Seci'etary. 

Ihokel. an Alaskan, was not confirmed by the Senate until two days after his ap- 
• pomtment because many people felt he was concerned enough about pollution and con- 
servation. Wliile his record .n office was a good one, Hickel found himself increas- 
ingly in disagreement with some of the policies of the President. 

He became the first Cabinet official to be openly fired since Harry Truman 
dumped Attornev General J. Howard McGrath during the tax scandals in 1952, 

Responding to widespread protests against the Vietnam War, Hickel had written 
a letter to Xixon implying that the administration might "set out consciously to alienate' 
voung people, fie also ridiculed Vice-President Spiro Agnew's campaign methods and. 
lo lup 'ci'.uigs off, Hickel ran the Interior Department without consulting with President 
Xixon's domestic advisors. Although Hickel was praised by conservationists as the 
most effective Interior Secretary in instory and also served as a bridge fo the nation's 
youthful dissidents, it did not really matter in the administration's eyes, "In this busi- 
nL-:^s, said a White House staff man, "you're either loyal or you get out--you don't run 



^■our ov;n sh(V-.v. 



XLXOX-PfNCil: LOVALTV PAYS OFK 

Robert Finch appointed by President Nixon as Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare had trouble coping with this position. He was unable to administer efficiently 
the vast bureaucracy of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, In 1970, Nix- 
on transferred Pinch to a position as a White House Staff Counselor to the President, 
Pinch, It '.'.as feit, being a close personal friend of Nixon's cou^l better serve his coun- 
try and his President in this capacity. Actually Nixon was offering his old friend a way 
out of the burden of his office that had put Finch into the hospital. Finch was relieved 
of a management job that he did not enjoy and moved to an independent inside role 
v.here, interesti ngly enough, he might be considered more influential with the Presi- 
dent . 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE php:sident works with congress 



Use the following questions as a guide to your reading: 

1. What does the term "Chief Legislator" mean to you 

2. Explain what it means to initiate legislative measures. 

3. Discuss the various reasons for success and failure in the relationship be- 
tween the President and Congress. Use examples. 

4. What could happen if the President or Congress ever pushed the use of its 
Constitutional powers to their very limit? 



Chief Legislator 

The President is involved, by the Constitution and by custom, with the legisla- 
tive process. He is considered to be the "Chief Legislator". He is required to report 
to the Congress on the state of the Union, approve bills before they become laws, and 
to call Congress into special session. He al.so presents the annual budget to Congress. 

The President takes the lead in initiating legislative measures and assumes the 
responsibility for facilitating their passage through the stages of the law-making pro- 
cess. Because he is the only official elected by the nation-at-large. he feels a duty 
to propose and support programs vital to the interests of the majority of Americans. 
Since the members of Congress are elected from various constituencies or areas of the 
country and are subjected to particular pressures, the President sometimes must bat- 
tle for his legislation. The refusal or inability of the President to lead in this manner 
can result in a weak or confused central government. 

•Success in the relationship between the President and Congress depends on sev- 
eral factors : 

1. The political complexion of the President and Congress - that is. whether 
or not ihe President's party is in the majority in Congress. 

2. The state of the Union and the World. 
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3. Mood of Congress--whcther they are friendly or rebellious toward the Presi- 
dent . 

4. r^residential leadership. 

STATE OF THE UNION ADDKESS 

President George Washington started the precedent for addressing Congress, but 
Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States, decided that a Presidential ad- 
dress to Congress resembled the Royal Speech from the throne that opens a session of 
the British Parliament and refused to address Congress personally. Instead he sent 
written communications. 

President Woodrow Wilson in 1913 re-established the practice of addressing 
Congress in person with his "State of the Union" message and this has been the prac- 
tice of Presidents since that time. 

BUDGET 

Until 1921, each executive department separately presented its budgetary re- 
quests to Congress and the legislature compiled the annual budget. Until Franklin D. 
Roosevelt moved into the White House, most major pieces of legislation were drafted 
in Congress, though often in response to a Presidential request. 

Congress still has enormous authority over the legislative process. The Presi- 
dent, however, has the power of legislative initiative if he chooses to use it. For ex- 
ample, all bills submitted by governinent agencies to Congress have to be approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, which is in the Executive Office of the President. The 
Bureau of the Budget then prepared the final report including all agencies to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The President can also conduct vigorous direct and indirect campaigns on behalf 
of his proposals. He can ask Congress directly to pass measures; he can exert pres- 
sures on infliientiai Congressmen; he can make statements at press conferences and 
use the mass media to appeal to the people or appeal to the people directly as Woodrow 
Wilson attempted when he took his "fight to the people" in the case of the League of Na- 
tions. 
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In order for our country to prosper there needs to be good cooperation between 
the President and Congress. Such cooperation necessitates frequent compromises on 
both sides. 

Under our system of government of cliecks and balances neither the President 
nor Congress ever pushed the use of their Constitutional powers to their very limit. 
If that ever happened, a stalemate would result. Both the President and Congress 
know that their relationship is based on the acceptance of compromises. All under- 
stand that for our country to prosper, no branch can push its power to the limit. 

Kor e.-vample, what would happen if Congress refused to pay the President--or 
If the President refused to e.^ecute a bill passed by Congress over his veto? 

Our system does not allow these things to happen. It would be a tragedy for the 
Pnited States. 

PRESIDENTS L KEl.ATIONSHIPS WITH CONGRESS 
"l.IXCOEX: RAPPORT WITH CONGRESS 

Sometimes a President must act and then ask Congress to legalize his action. 
This happened in April 1861, at the beginning of the Civil War, without Constitutional 
sanction. President Lincoln called for 42,000 volunteers for national service for three 
years and authorized an increase of 23,000 in the regular army. When Congress met 
in .luly, 18fil, it legalized the President's acts and at his recommendation, provided 
for enlisting 500, 000 volunteers to serve for three years. 

When It seemed that there was a great danger from the sympathizers of the Con- 
federacy, President Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas corpus and thousands of sus- 
pects were jailed. Later Congress gave the President the right to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus which traditionally is a prerogative of Congress. 

A X1JR E W JOHNS ON : I M PEA CH ME N T 

After the assassination of President Abraham Lincoln, a severe connict devel- 
oped between President Andrew Johnson and Congress on the question of "Who was to 
be responsible for the reconstruction of the Union, the President or Congress?" 

Johnson asserted that the restoration of the ex-Confederate states to the Union 
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was his i-esponsibility, while the niajority in Congress maintained that since the 
states have state governments in conformance with the Constitution, it was Congress 
which must decide the procedures for the restoration of the Union. President Johnson 
[n*oceeded with r*econstruction hy issuing a series of executive orders. The Republicans, 
wiio had an overwhelming mia-jority in Congress, proceeded to stop the President by 
starring the procedure for the impeachment of the President. Under the laws prescribed 
in the Constitution, tlie House of Representatives impeaclied (or indicted) the President. 
One of the specific charges in the impeachment articles referred to a violation of a law 
poassed by Congress. The law which passed over the President's veto was called the 
Tenure of Office Act. This law provided that the President could not remove any mem- 
ber of h.is Cabinet without the consent of the Senate. Johnson vetoed the bill stating that 
it violated the Constitution. The President then defied Congress and dismissed Secre- 
tary of U'ar Stanton. 

The in-.peachm.ent articles were presented to the Senate winch under the Constitu- 
tion acts as a court and must either convict or acquit the President by i. two-thirds ma- 
jority. After* a long and dramatic trial, the Senate acquitted the Pres' -nt. The tally 
was one vole short of the needed two- thirds majority. 

WILSQX: NO CQMF^ROMISE 

President U'oodrow Wilson at the end of World War I, angered the members of 
the Senate by failing to talk to them about his plans for peace and by failing to ask their 
advice in choosing men to go to Paris with him for the peace negotiations. He would not 
even consider taking with him Henry Cabot Lodge, the powerful chairman-designate of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Wilson also failed to ask even one or any of 
the other prominent Republican leaders to join the official United States delegation. Pie 
chose instead in his delegation. Secretary of State Lansing, Colonel House, a personal 
advisor, General Tasker PL Bliss, a military expert and Plenry White, a career diplo- 
mat. Tiiis angered the Republican leaders because not one of their number was included. 

U'ilson,.a Democrat, intended that his delegation be under his domination. Any 
advantage this control gave him during negotiations was eventually lost by the disadvan- 
tages that came about in slighting the Republicans. Wilson later regretted ignoring the 
opposition party in this way. 
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By the time the Treaty of Versailles reached the United States Senate in July, 
1019, the opposition was ready. In the Senate, the opponents were divided into two 
groups- -the "irreconcilables" who were determined to fight against acceptance of the 
document under any conditions and the "reser\'ationists" led by Plenry Cabot Lodge 
who favored participation in the League of Nations provided certain "reservations" 
v.-ere agreed to which would protect American interests. 

Wilson refused to compromise on an issue he considered a matter of personal 
and national principle. If Wilson would have compromised with the "reservationists" 
evidence indicates that the Treaty with reservations would have been ratified, but he 
would not compromise and the Treaty was not ratified. Therefore, the United States 
did not join the League of Nations, a step which Wilson desperately desired. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: NEW DEAL 



Beca.ise of the "Great Depression" in this country, emergency measures were 
necess-'.ry in 1933. Immediately after Roosevelt's Inauguration he declared a national 
bank holiday and called Congress into special session. When Congress convened on 
-March 8, 1933, it received at once a special message on the banking crisis and a draft 
of emergency banking legislation. In less than eight hours, the House and Senate had 
passed the bill which was a record breaking time for legislation to be passed. Then 
Roosevelt sent a bill calling for the reduction of government expenses and an amend- 
ment of the Volstead Act to legalize light wines and beers. These bills also had prompt 
enactment. 

In the words of Walter Lippman, "... the country was in such a state of confused 
desperation that it would have followed almost any leader anywhere he chose to go. . 
During the Hundred Days after March 4, 1933 (Inauguration Day) Roosevelt sent fifteen 
messages to Congress and saw fifteen major bills passed. 

The Congressional election of 1934 increased the Democratic Administration's 
strength in both the House and the Senate, and only seven states had Republican Gov- 
ernors. Tne Congressional session of 1935 had top-heavy Democratic majorities in 
both houses. 

Because of a change in national mood between 1933 and 1935, Roosevelt changed 
his ideas and approach in Congress. The result was a program of legislative achieve- 
ment surpassed only by the Hundred Days itself. The First New Deal had tried to invent 
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new institutions to do what competition had once done to keep the economy ■ valance. 
The Second New Deal revived the idea of a freely competitive market tbr^ ..gh rigorous 
go\*ernment enforcement of the rules of the competitive game. 

Roosevelt in 1937, was having his difficulties with the* Supreme Court which had 
found some of the Nev; Deal legislation unconstitutional so he sent a message to Con- 
gress calling for a reoi'ganization of the federal judiciary.* The proposal set in mo- 
tion a bitter national debate. Plowever, before any decision was made, the Supreme 
Court changed ii.- attitude toward Nev.^ Deal legislation so the way was made clear for 
p. is programs. 

The r-ecession of lL^37-38 and the drift toward war in Europe killed Roosevelt's 
liope of attaining full economic recovery before the end of his second t.. rm. Due to the 
v.:ir, the emphasis had to be changed from domestic to foreign policy. 

"GIVK TIIEM HELL" HARRY 

U'uiiin tiie Eightieth Congre.-s, ti.ore was a resurgence of conservatism led by 
Senator Rot)e Taft, i^on of a former President. The Eightieth Congress ignored 
Democratic I-'resident Truman's legislative recommendations and passed bills includ- 
ing the Taft-Hartley bill in 194 7 and a major tax reduction in 1948, over his veto. 

In his message of February, 1948, Truman made the proposals of a permanent 
commission on civil rights, antilynching and antipoll tax laws and a strengthening of 
civil rights statutes and enfoi'cement machinery part of his executive program. This 
'.'.as Trnm.an's boi.'est venture in the domestic field and aroused bitter controversy. 
The Civil Rights Prc*^osals alienated the Conservative Democrats of the South, but 
brought the enthusiastic support of Northern Liberals. 

In the 1948 Presidential Elections, Truman campaigned across the country, tell- 
ing his audiences that the i-ecord of the "do-nothing, good-for-nothing" Republican 
Eightieth Congi^ess proved the worthiessness of Republican campaign promises. 

Although Truman v;on the election, he still had his frustrations with Congress. 
He saw his victory as a mandate for liberalism and called for a "fair deal" --"that our 
e^ onomic sys:em should rest on a demo^-.ratic foundation and that wealth should be 
created for the benefit of all. " 

judiciary - court system. 
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The 'l-air Deal" aroused fierce opposition. Congress refused to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act and rejected Truman's requests for federal aid to education and middle- 
income housing. 

Truman was able, however, through executive action, to abolish segregation 
within the government and ai-med services. 

Congress turned down the more spectaculai' "Fair Deal" proposals. But it did 
pass a low-income houslag act in 1949, improved the social security system, increased 
the minimum wage, extended the soil conservation program and enlarged the federal 
effort in public power. Hood control, reclamation and rural electrification. 

LV.\T30N B. JOHNSON: PRODUCTIVE CONGRESS 

l^resident Lyndon Johnson, running for reelection in 1964, made the slogan of 
the "Great Society" the central issue in his campaign. The President proposed a long 
list o( laws intended to wipe out poverty and racial discrimination in the United States. 

The Johnson-'Humphrey ticket won 61. 1 per cent of the popular vote and carried 
ail but six states-'the most decisive Presidential triumph since 1936. Fortified by tliis 
landslide, the 89th Congv-ss of 1965-66, though it faltered toward the end, was the 
most f)roductive Congre£ ^ since the di.ys of tiie early New Deal. 

I-OlNNEDY ^ JOHNSON: RELATIONS BETWEEN THE VVI IITE HOUSE AND CAPITOl 
HILL ' 

Lawrence K O'Brien, a special assistant to the President for Congressional 
affairs in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations described in a television inter- 
view the means employed by the White House to attain its legislative program. It in- 
cludes some insights into the planning and organization to develop an effective rela- 
tionship with Congress. This interview is excerpted below: 

(Mr. Paul Duka, National Broadr^asting Company) Larry, how do you 
see the function and scope of the White House liaison? 

A. (Mr. O'Brien) Well, it's certainly developed into an important ele- 
ment. . . when you think back on the history of Congressional relations, the fact 
that to some extent it was not only non-existent White House -to-the -Hill in the 
days of Wilson and rough a period following President Wilson, we had the sit- 
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nation of no rapport betvveen the two branches of Government. They seemed to 
be at cross purposes, and m the era of Roosevelt, the first hundred days, of 
course, a massi\-e legislative program was enacted. The situation at the mo- 
ment called for it, and following that, however, after the so-called "court- 
packing" period, there was a slackening off again in this area, 1 think this went 
on lo a considerable extent until a point in the Eisenhower Administration, where 
it was re formalized and put on a departmental lev^el in the White House, 

With us. . . it w^as a problem that we were faced with after the 1960 election, 
v.'hile we had secured the White House; nevertheless, we lost twenty-one seats. 
Solid voting Democrats had been defeated in tlie '60 election, and it was imme- 
diately apparent that we were going to have great difficulties. So we liad to take 
a very close look at the type of operation we n'light put into effect, and what pro- 
cedures we could follow. We were hard put to it- -the realities of the situation 
v.ere that the New Frontier Program was massive, and we were in a tight bind 
m the Congress, particularly in the House. 

So my -view now in the fifth legislative year I've been in the Whito House 
IS that it has been awfully productive to us. It i*eally made an impact on the pro- 
gram, and I think finally it has been determined that within the constitutional 
limitations, it is feasible and proper to have a close rapport with the Legislative 
Branch of Government; that this doesn't in any sense v^iolate the constitutional 
pr-Qvisions or the historic concept. .. of the relationship of the two branches. It's 
just that the human element is present, as it is in all activities in life, and the 
closer the r*e lationship the better the understanding, the greater the possibilities 
of ultimate enactment of the White House proposals. 

After all, we recognize that the President proposes, and it is up to the 
Legislative Branch of the Government to dispose. But certainly there is no 
knov. n barriei' to constantly advocating our program. . . to the people and to the 
Congress . 

. . . obviously there has been real progress. . . . it's developed into a two-way 
street up and down Pennsylvania Avenue. There's not any hesitancy I'm able to ob- 
serve on the part of the Members of the House or the Senate to contact the White 
House to discuss matters of mutual interest, nor is there any hesitancy on our 
part to do the same. . . . 
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Q. Vou mentioned ihe formal ization of the liaiscin office under President 
Kennedv. . . . How did he come to set up :\ liaison chief witli one man delegated 
for the Mouse and one man delegated for the Senate under you? 

A. There were discussions involving l^rofessor Dick Neustadt and others. 
1 think, however, that \.\v> l^'csident's judgment to a great extent, as I indicated, 
was based- -on the political reality of the situation- -that wr had a difficult situa- 
tion ahead of us and just what conceivably could be done about it, . . . 

Q, Well, with a limited staff and moi*e than 500 members, how can you 
keep up with youi* job*?* 

A. . . .there are Congressional liaison chiefs in each department and 
agency of Government. . . .we had to unify this activity, we had to centralize it 
m the sense that it would be a team effort and we inaugurated a new procedure. 
And tJiat is that each department and agency would provide to us by Monday noon 
of each week a written report of the department's activity with the Congress over 
the prior week and the projection for the current week. 

Now, we take those reports and review them on Monday afternoon and pre- 
sent an analysis to the President for his night reading on Alonday, along with a 
suggested agenda for his use, if he so desires, of the leadership meetings that 
ai-e iield on Tuesday mornings. 

In addition, we have these Congressional relations people - -there are about 
forty of them--they're in these key roles in departments and agencies--in period- 
ically to the White House to discuss our mutual legislative problems. And the 
emphasis constantly is on the President's program, that all elements of this pro- 
gram really in the final analysis are part of a single program. . . the only man I'm 
aware of who's been elected to office is the President of the United States. And 
he has proposed to the people what he conceives his program to be. The people 
made a determination that he should be their President. 

So by establishing this team and working very closely with these people in 
the departments and agencies, it gave us additional manpower, and it insured 
that our activities would be properly channeled for maximum results, and we 
would not have cross-wires and individuals going off in separate directions and 
working with Congress. 
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N(^\v, Presidein Johnson has emphasized and re-eniphasized this, as you 
kncnv, and on nKiny occasion.- ibinet meetings he re-states his concern about 
the {.n-ogresS of his program, tlie CJreat Society program: his intention that every 
menil)er of the Executive Branch be involved, the responsibility of the Cabinet 
member \n this area. 

. . . N(^thing has a greater {)i'iority in the President's view than the legisla- 
li^-e prograni. . . 

i trunk Ihul ue can continue lo make progress in, . .our relationships with 
the Congress if we never lose sight of one important factor. . that there are on 
the Hill 5;)5 elected officials. They have been elected by the people; they have 
been m the ballot box, so to speak. . . . The decision is made on the other end of 
Pennsylvania A^'enue, and we recognize and respect it. . . . 

Q. Why is the Administration's help needed to get most major legislation 
thi'ough tliese days'^ 

A. Why, I think that over these five yeai*s you have to go back again to a 
strong President wiio exerts leadership, who was willing to step out and propose, 
v.rio was willing to pui the weight of his office behind the proposals, who was at 
all times attempting to encourage the average citizen to jo'^n with him. . . . the 
President, after all, gets the attention of the people to a -ar greater extent than 
an>' other leader, and they are interested in his views. They will listen to him. 
Fie commands massive audiences on television and radio, and public appearances. 
And I think that it's an important element m legislative success, the success of 
tile program, to have a President not only advocating initially, but constantly re- 
minding everyone of the program and its meaning, and giving proof positive that 
he is not only proposing, bat he is vitally concerned personally. 

I think the difference between initiating on the Hill and initiating here is 
fibvious, because the initiation by the President makes for greater impact, great- 
er Citizen interest, and consequently, I think ultimately, closei- attention on the 
Hill 
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"Big Chief of U. S." 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF 



Constitutional Provision 

Following the American Revolution the .American people were against a strong 
Presidency. The Revolution had come about, in part, due to dissatisfaction with the 
authority of the King of England. Tlie Americans did not want a President with strong 
powers. The Articles of Confederation were adopted by the newly independent colon- 
ies in 1781 as the basis for a system of government. The Articles proved unsatisfac- 
tory for governing because of the loose relationship between the states and the absence 
of an executive branch. 

In February of 1787 the Congress called for a Constitutional convention that 
would make the government workable. The delegates met in Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1787. They were convinced that a separate executive department with definite 
powers should be established. 

The framers of the Constitution were in the happy position of knowing that 
George Washington would be the first President. The Constitution carefully stated how 
the President was to carry out his duties, but it did not define what his duties were. 
Ever since this time Presidents and Congresses have been trying lo define the duties 
of the executive. 

The United States Constitution gives Congress the power to declare war. It gives 
the President the power as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces to conduct war and 
to use American troops in emergencies. The Constitution does not state what it consid- 
ers an emergency. 

Some examples of how Presidents have acted as Commander-in-Chief follow: 
As you read, try to answer the following questions: 

1. Which United States Presidents started wars without Congressional approval? 

2. Where does the President get his powers to commit U.S. troops to armed 
conflicts? 

3. Do you think the President should have the power to commit United States' 
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troops cn-ei'seas without the consent of Congress? 

4. If yes, undei' what conditions? 

5. How can the principle of civilian conti'ol over the military be maintained? 

JEFFERSON AND THE BAR Bi-U^ Y. PmATES 

During the years of the Articles of Confederation (1781- 1789), the Barbary Pi- 
rates from Algiers, Murocco, Tripoli, and Tunis seized American ships and sailors 
in the Mediterranean, The Congress did not have the power to stop the pirates. Pres- 
idents Washington and Adams had paid money to Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco 
to keep the pii*ates from interfering with American shippers. 

Soon after President Jefferson took office, the Pasha of Tripoli had the flag on 
the American consulate taken down. The Pasha felt that his country was not receiving 
its fair share of the money. 

Using his powers as Commander-in-Chief, President Jefferson sent American 
warships to the Mediterranean Sea. After much fighting, the United States obtained a 
treaty from Tripoli. 
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POLK AND THE WAIi WITH MEXICO 

President Polk entered office in 1845. Pie believed that America was destined to 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Texas and California were at that time 

Pasha - the head governing official of Tripoli 
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tiie properly of Alexico. President Polk decided to seek a way to make Texas and 
California a part of the United States. 

The President followed the dispute which developed between Texas (which de- 
clared itself to be an independent state) and Mexico with keen interest. The dispute 
revolved around the boundaries of tlie State of Texas. The Mexicans argued that the 
boundary demanded by Texas at the Rio Grande included Mexican territory, 

in November, 1845 the President sent John Slidell to Mexico to settle the 
boundary dispute. The Mexican government decided to negotiate only with Texas 
and refused lo talk with Slidell and made war-like statements toward the United 
States. 

Before President Polk sent Slidell to Mexico, he ordered General Zachary 
Taylor and a small number of soliders to Texas to protect it against a possible Mex 
ican attack. General Taylor made camp on the disputed territory. Meanwhile the 
American Navy began moving ships toward Mexico. The United States government 
also encouraged Americans living in California, which was a province of Mexico, 
to revolt against the Mexicans. 

On May 8, 1845 news arrived that General Taylor's troops, which were 
camped on the disputed territory, had been defeated in a battle with the Mexicans. 
Claiming aggression by Mexico, President Polk asked the Congress for a declara- 
tion of war. In his war message, the President neglected to state that the territory 
on which the battle occurred was disputed. In Congress, many Congressmen, includ- 
ing Representative Abraham Lincoln accused the United States Army of aggressions 
against the Mexicans. 

The Mexican War effort was hampered by President Polk's fear that General 
Taylor and General Winfield Scott would benefit politically from military victories. 
The President wanted the generals, who were Whigs,* to win battles but he did not 
want them to become national heroes. At one point in the war, using his powers as 
Commander-in-Chief, Polk wanted to relieve Taylor of his command, but public 
opinion would not allow him to do this. Fearing for his popularity. President I^olk 
desisted. The Mexican War was won by the United States and California and evenluall 
Texas became part of the United States. 



Whigs - members of the opposing political party. Polk was a Democrat. 
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LINCOLN AND DOMESTIC WAR FOI..ICIES 



1 'resident Lincoln, acting as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, per- 
formed acts tliat many thougiU were unconstitutional. He felt the need for strong 
action and he cut deeply into the accepted civil liberties of the people of the Union. 

Among these were the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
and the taking away of freedom of speech and writing. In 1861 Lincoln felt that the 
majority of the Maryland legislature would vote for secession, and he therefore had 
several members az*rested. The charge was one of plotting treason. Tlie legislators 
were imprisoned without- the benefit of habeas corpus. The Supreme Court ruled that 
the legishitoi*s had committed no crime, but the President ignored this ruling. 

TRUMAN AND THE KOREAN WAR 

On -lune 2 5, 1950 the North Ivoreans invaded South Korea. The North Korean 
troops who had been armed and trained by the Russians and Red Cliinese, captured 
the S(.)iith Korean capital of Seoul. 
The United States called for an 
emei'gency meeting of tlie Security 
Council of the Ignited Nations. The 
Security Council (whicli the Russians 
were boycotting) authorized the 
United States to act [or the United 
Nations . 

l^i'esident Trurnan ordered 
Amer'ican troops to South Korea 
to assist in i*epelling the communists 
from the Nortl). Two days later, Pres- 
ident Truman informed the Congress 
of !us decision, calling it a 'police ac- 
tion. " He did not request a declaration 
of war or even approval by Congress 
for his actions. 
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Many sunaiors expressed gra\'e douhts about the legality of President Truman' 
decision, which in fact made the United States a war belligerent. They expressed 
fears that if the President could put America in war in South Korea, he could do it 
anywhere in the world. But the great majority in Congress did not contest the Presi- 
dent's course and gave tlie war full support. 

TKUMAN AND .MAC AKTIllJK 

During the first few months of the Korean War, Douglas MacArthur, tlie Com- 
mander in Chief of U.S. forces in Korea, and the Truman Administration were in 
disagreement over the conduct of the war. General MacArthur believed the United 
States should have blockaded mainland China. He also wanted the United States to as- 
sist Chiang K^ii-Shek, the ruler of Nationalist China, invade the mainland of China 
froi7i Formosa and to bomb Manchuria. 

The General and his supporters held that total victory was necessary. I^resi- 
dent Truman, with the support of the majority in Congress, opposed these measures. 
Me argued that the actions demanded by General MacArthur would involved the United 
States in a war with China and may even lead to World War III. 

When General MacArthur became openly critical of the President's conduct of 
the war, in April, 1951, President Truman relieved General MacArthur of his com- 
mand on the grounds of insubordination. 




MESSAGE !{l-:i.IL':\MNC; Gl.ONEKAl. MAC AirFHUH Ol-^ COMMAND. APRIL 10. Hifjl 

"I cieefjiy regret that it becomes my duty as Eresident and Commander in Chief 
of the I'nited States military forces to I'ephice you as Supreme Commander, AUied 
r\)\vers: Commander in C'hief, United Nations Command; Coinmandei* in Chief, I^'ai' 
East; and Commanchng Genei-al, United States Army, l^'ar East. 

Vou will, turn over youi* com m arid s, effective at once, to Et, Gen. Matthew 1"^. 
Eidgway. Vou are author i/.ed to have issued such ordci'S j.o are nccessai-y to com- 
plete desired ti-avel to such place as \'ou select. 

My reasons foi* your replacement will be made public concurrently witli the de- 
livery to you of the foregoing ordei', and are contained in the following message." 

STATEMENT OE THE PRESIDENT HEI.ATIVE TO TILE DISMISSAL OE GENERAL 
MAC ARTHUR, AI^RIL 10, 1951 

"With deep regret I have concluded that General of the Army, Douglas Mac- 
Artiuir, is unable to give his wholehearted support to the policies of the United 
States Government and of the United Nations in matters pertaining to his official 
duties. In view of the specific responsibilities imposed upon me by the Constitution 
of the United States and the added responsibility which has been entrusted to me by 
rhe United Nations, I have decided that 1 must make a change of command in the Far 
East. 1 ha\*e, therefoi^e, relieved General MacArthur of his commands and desig- 
nated Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway as his successor. 

I*'ul] and vigorous debate on matters of national policy is a vital element in 
the constitutional system of oui' free democracy. It is fundamental, however, that 
nuHuai\v conmianders must be governed by the policies and directives issued to 
thei^i in the manner provided by our laws and Constitution. In time of crises, this 
crmsidei^ation is particularly compelling. 

General MacArthur 's place in history as one of our greatest commanders is 
fully established. The Nation owes him a debt of gratitude for the distinguished and 
exceptional service which he has rendered his country in post of great responsibility. 
l^or iriat reason 1 repeat my regret at the necessity for the action I feel compelled 
to take to his case. " ^ 
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JOHNSON AND METNAM 

Vietnam had been conquered by the Japanese during the war. It had been under 
IVench rule at the outbreak of Work! War II. During World War II an independence 
movement was begun in Vietnam. After World War II, the Vietnamese were engaged 
in a war of independence against France. Due to its high cost and lack of support at 
home, and because of the valor and determination of the Vietnaniese, the French Gov- 
ernment was finally forced to end tlieir involvement in the war. The Frencl) evacuat- 
ed their forces from Vietnam. 

In 1954 several nations met in Geneva, Switzerland to decide the fate of Viet- 
nam. This agreement (the so-called Geneva Accords) provided for a temporary divi- 
sion of Vietnam at the seventeenth parallel. The part of the independence movement 
that was communist was to administer the North. The non-communists were to rule 
in the South. 

Flections were to be held in 195(3, to unify Vietnam under one government. 
South Vietnam and the United States did not allow the election to take place. They 
argued that North Vietnam had violated the Geneva Accords by building up its mili- 
tary forces. 

By the end of the Eisenhower administration in 19G1, the United States sent a 
large number of military advisors in Viet im. The main American objective seemed 
to make South Vietnam a strong, anti-communist nation in the Southeast Asia. The 
American government thought that an independent anti-Communist South Vietnam 
would help prevent Red China from expanding its influence in Asia. 

The theory was that if one of these small nations of Indonesia fell to Commu- 
nism, the others like Laos, Thailand and Cambodia would soon follow. The theory 
became known as the "domino theory." 
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THE VIETNAM CRISIS 

On August 2, 1964, President Johnson reported to Congress that the United 
States destroyer Aladdox was attacked by North Vietnam boats off the coast of North 
V'ietnam in the Gulf of Tonkin. The attack was repelled. Two nights later a second 
attack came, and with the aid of American jets, the attack was again repelled. 

On August 4, President Johnson ordered massive air attacks on North Vietnam 
in retaliation. The President felt that the attack on American ships justified his ac- 
tion. After he had ordered the bombings, the President asked for and received the 
support of Congress for his actions on the form of the so-called Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion 'vvhich authorized the President to take any military actions he deemed necessary 
against North Vietnam. 

Before President Johnson left the White House, he was being widely condemn- 
ed lor taking this action. Many Senators were charging him with unconstitutional use 
of his powers as Commander-in-Chief. 

Locate the following on this map: 



Saigon, Capitol oi South Vietnam 



Hanoi, Capitol of North Vietnam 



The Seventeenth Parallel 



The Gulf of Tonkin 
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SIIOULD TI-IE SENATE CUT THE W^All POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT? 

The United States Constitution gives Congress the power to declare war and 
the President the right to conduct war. 

Between World War II and the Vietnamese War, Congress had pretty much 
presented the President a blank check with regard to military intervention. The 
l-'ormosa Resolution of 1955 authorized the President to use whatever forces he 
thought necessary to protect Nationalist China. 

In \ Congress passed a law which gave the President authority to use 
armed forces m the Middle East if Communist aggression were present. 

President Kennedy was authorized by the Congress to use whatever power at 
his disposal in liTj2 lo prevent the Russian buildup of nuclear missiles in Cuba. 
This authorization mcluded the use of nuclear weapons if necessary. 

In today's international situation a threat to peace can come without much 
warning. Wis situation, it is argued by some, makes it necessary for the President 
to use American forces without Congressional approval. Many leaders in Congress 
•irgue that the war-making powers of the President must be limited and that a pro- 
cedure must be found which would enable Congrcs.- to make the final decision on 
v;ar declarations as provided in the Constitution, 

5UGGESTE T l'IIANGES 

We have seen that time and again, in spite of the priorism in the Constitution, 
which gives the power to declare war to Congress, Presidents have by their actions 
caused the U. S. to be at war. The last war declared by Congress was World War II 
in 1041 after Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, an American naval base in Hawaii. After 
the war the United States emerged victorious. Since that time over 100,000 American 
lives were lost in undeclared wars. 

On sever-.: occasions, attempts were made in the Senate to limit the power of 
the Presidents to wage war. In 1971 Senators Javits of New York, Eagleton of Mis- 
souri, and Stennis of Mississippi introduced separate resolutions that would give 
back tc Congress the power to declare war. With certain exceptions these resolutions 
would prohibit the President from using armed services in any future conHicts without 
prior congressional approval. Basically these proposals would allow the President to 
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commit American troops up to thirty 
days. If a large action was needed the 
question m.ust come before Congress. 

The President could, on his own, 
order an attack if the United States were 
attacked. He could use the armed forces 
if a nuclear attack were coming; if Amer- 
ican citizens in foreign countries were in 
danger, he could have them evacuated. 

EXECUTIVE RESPONSE TO THE 
PROPOSALS 

Secretary of State William P. Rog- 
ers, speaking for President Nixon, op- 
posed all three of the bills introduced into 
the Senate. He is against any law that 
would reduce the President's powers to 
use the armed forces. He warns that any 

law that removes these powers from the President raises the "grave risk of miscal- 
culation by a potential enemy regarding the ability of the United States to act in a 
crisis." Undoubtedly, other Presidents, whether they be Democrats or Republicans, 
would oppose any limitations on the powers as Commanders in Chief. In the long run, 
in the tradition of the United States politics, a compromise on this issue will be 
reached between the President and Congress. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PRESIDENTIAL DECISION-MAKING PROCESS: 
A CASE STUDY 

THE CUBAN .MISSILE CRISIS 

On Tuesday morning, October 16, 1962, the Central Intelligence Agency in- 
formed President John F. Kennedy that photographs taken by U-2 reconnaissance 
planes showed conclusively that the Soviet Union was placing missiles and atomic 
weapons in Cuba. 

This was the beginning of the Cuban missile crisis, which while it lasted only 
thirteen days, was one of the most dangerous periods in the history of our nation. 
It highlighted the awesome responsibility of the President to protect and defend the 
security of the United States. The direct confrontation between the United States 
and the Soviet Union has also provided an excellent insight into the decision-making 
process on the highest levels of government in Washington. It would indeed seem to 
be important to learn as much as possible about the way the President and the Fed- 
eral Government act in a grave crisis and how they arrive at decisions which affect 
the lives of every American citizen. 

It is difficult and probably inadvisable to formulate a general hypothesis about 
the decision-making process on major issues because the circumstances and the var- 
iables differ greatly in each case, but it is possible to suggest some characteristics 
of this dec:sion-making which may be unique to the American democratic process 
and traditions: 

1. The President of the United States must personally deal with a major cri- 
sis because he has taken an oath when he took his office in which he stated: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States." 

2. Upon the commencement of the crisis, the President consults with the Na- 
tional Security Council, members of the Cabinet, the White House staff 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the heads of the intelligence services and with' 
distinguished citizens. All of these sources are asked to recommend a 
course of action. 
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3. From the very outset of a crisis the President provides full information 
and solicits advice from the leaders of Congress, from both major parties. 

4. The President considers it his duty to use the means of television and ra- 
dio to inform the American people of the grave issue that confronts the 
country. 

^^'^^^ final decision and the final responsibility for action in a national 
emergency belongs to the President. This is indeed a grave and lonely 
responsibility. 

At 11:45 on October 16, the President invited a number of high officials, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the mili- 
tary heads of the armed forces, to hear the presentation by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Experts from the agency .presented photographs showing several missile 
bases being constructed in Cuba. The fields were clearly being prepared for sur- 
face-to-surface offensive ballistic missiles armed with atomic warheads, which 
would be capable of striking any place in the United States. Subsequent photograpns 
showed that new sites had about thirty missiles already installed. These missiles 
had a thousand mile range and could be put in operation in a week's time. Estimates 
were that the missiles could kill within a few minutes eighty million Americans. 

It was clear that immediate action was imperative. The missile threat had 
to be eliminated. The Pi*esident asked his civilian and military advisors for rec- 
ommendations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff favored what was called a surgical air 
strike, a massive air attack which would destroy the missile sites and the missiles. 
Secretary of Defense, McNamara and the President's brother. Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, favored a naval quarantine or blockade of Cuba, which would pre- 
vent the Russians from bringing in more missiles and site equipment into Cuba. 

The heads of the Air Force, the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps, argued 
that a blockade would not destroy tlie bases and the missiles already in Cuba and that 
the Russians would extract a high price in Berlin or elsewhere for the removal of the 
missiles . 

General Curtis Le May, the Air Force Chief of Staff, urged upon the President 
a swift and drastic military action. The air force, he argued, was ready to use its 
great power to destroy the Russian missile menace in Cuba and to provide an effec- 
tive air cover for the invasion of the island. The President asked General Le May 
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to estimate what the Russian reaction would be to such an air attack. Le May as- 
sured him that the Russians would take the blow and not react. President Kennedy 
expressed his doubts and said: 

'They, no more than we, can let these things go by without doing something. 
They can't, after all their statements, permit us to take out their missiles, 
kill a lot of Russians, and do nothing. Ii they don't take action in Cuba, they 
certainly will in Berlin." 

The President did agree that the United States cannot permit the Russians to 
place more missiles in Cuba or even to accept the fact that some missiles were al- 
ready on the island, because such a retreat may well embolden the Soviet Union to 
invade Free West Berlin or commit aggression elsewhere. 

General David M. Shoup, Commandant of the Marine Corps, sympathetically 
said: "You are in a pretty bad fLx, Mr. President." 

The debate highlighted the gravity and the complexity of the decision expected 
from the President. 

Former Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, who was invited by the President 
to give his views, argued that it was the President's clear responsibility to protect 
the people of the United States by ordering invasion and an air attack on Cuba. The 
missiles had to be destroyed, Acheson said, if the free world were to continue to 
rely on the United States to protect its freedom. 

Robert Kennedy stated that a blockade was preferable because it was more 
flexible. It gave the Russians a chance to retreat while an air attack would kill thou- 
sands of Cuban civilians and hundreds of Russian experts which may force the Soviets 
to retaliate, either in Cuba or in Western Europe, or start an atomic holocaust by a 
direct attack on the United States. 

Slowly, the proposal for a naval and air blockade of Cuba gained the support 
of the majority of the advisory groups. The special committee which was appointed 
by the President to give a thorough review of the situation and to formulate the rec- 
ommendations, reported that it had agreed on a blockade. When the recommendation 
■•vas reported at the White House meeting, the I^resident questioned the committee 
members at length and then ordered them to continue their deliberations. 

Without much sleep or rest, the committee continued its work. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy later wrote about the state of mind of the members of his group: 
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"Each one of us was being asked to make a recommendation which would affect 
the future of all mankind, a recommendation which, if wrong and if accepted, 
could mean the destruction of the human race. That kind of pressure does 
strange things to a human being, even to brilliant, self-confident, mature, 
experienced men. For some it brings out characteristics and strengths that 
perhaps even they never knew they had, and for others the pressure is too 
overw he Inii ng. " 

l'*inally, after considering all alternatives, the committee decided to present 
to the Pr*esident both the I'ecommendation foi* an air strike and a blockade foi' his 
decision. The President convened the National Security Council to hear the view of 
the Committee. Advocates of the blockade and of the air strike argued fully their re- 
spective points of view while the President listened. He did not inform the assembled 
what his action would be. Leaders of Congress, and especially members of the 
armed services and foreign affairs committees of the Senate and the House were kept 
informed of the developments. 

Later that afternoon, the President decided in favor of the blockade. The Pres- 
ident told his advisors that two arguments influenced his decision. One was a state- 
ment from the Commander-in-Chief of the Tactical Air Command that even a major 
surprise air attack may not destroy all the missiles. The other was his conviction 
that an air attack would erode or destroy the moral position of the United States 
throughout the world. 

Once having made up his mind, the President decided to go on television and 
give the people the complete history of the crisis and the steps being taken to cope 
with it. 

Before his speech, the President invited a number of Congressional leaders 
to the White House, informed them of his decision and invited their comments. Some 
like Sena,tor Richard B. Russell of Georgia, Chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, Chairman of the Senate F'oreign 
Relations Committee, urged a stronger action than the President was contemplating. 
They were convinced that Congress and the country wanted a direct military action. 
The President explained that in his view the blockade was advisable as an initial step, 
because it could lead to a resolution of the crisis, while an air attack may bring cata- 
strophic results. President Kennedy also informed the leaders of Congress that one 
hundred and eighty naval ships were deployed in the Caribbean, that the air force and 
carrier based planes patrolled the shores of Cuba, that 12,000 marines were ready 
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for invasion, that tlie Sti-ategic Air Command planes were dispersed to civilian land- 
ing fields to prevent a possibility of attack and that the B-52 bombers were in the air. 
fully loaded with atomic weapons. 

At seven in tlie evening, of the same day, the President spoke to the American 
people. He spoke soberly and candidly. He emphasized that he was determined to see 
to it that the Soviet Union withdraw the missiles or tl^at they would be destroyed on 
the ground. He stated that the blockade was an initial step, and that the United States 
was prepared to take far more drastic actions. He expressed tlie hope tliat the Soviets 
would consider the consequences and avoid a confrontation. 

President Kennedy wrote a letter to Chairman Nikita Krushchev of tlie Soviet 
Union, informing him of the blockade and urging him not to attempt to break the block- 
ade by force, a step which the U.S. forces would resist. He concluded by saying: 

"I am concerned that we both show prudence and do nothing to allow events 
to make the situation more difficult to control than it is." 

Several times during the next day when the United States waited for an answer from 
Kr-ushchev, the President remarked to his aids that the greatest danger and risk in 
the whole crisis may come from miscalculation of the motives and intentions of the 
otl^er side and "from mistakes in judgment. He stated that the leaders of almost all 
major powers in Europe did not want a war in 1914. But the war came and became 
World War I, because the heads of states misread the intentions of their adversaries 
and did not carefully weigh the consequences of the political and military measures 
that they have taken. He was determined not to repeat these mistakes. 

U. S. naval vessels received orders to disable any foreign vessel attempting 
to run through the blockade, but to spare the lives of the seamen as far as possible. 

Reports received in the White House, which were published in the press, re- 
ported many Russian vessels sailing directly toward Cuba. The question was whether 
the Soviet government would order the captains of the vessels to attempt to break the 
blockade. At 10:00 o'clock in the evening of October 27, Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced that two Russian ships, the Gagarin and the Komiles were within a few miles 
of the quarantine line. Robert Kennedy subsequently wrote that as this report, coupled 
with a sighting of a Soviet submarine was given to the President, his "face seemed 
drawn, his eyes pained, almost gray. " 

Suddenly, the room came alive when a report came in from the director of the 
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C. I. A. that twenty Soviet ships, closest to the blockade barrier, stopped dead in the 
watei' and S0i7ie had even turned around. The Russians apparently decided not to at- 
tempt to run the blockade. 

But aerial photographs showed that the work on the missile sites in Cuba was 
proceeding with great rapidity and that Soviet heavy bombers were being uncrated and 
assembled. Ki'ushchev replied to the President's letter, accusing the United States of 
attempts to destroy the Castro regime and warned the U, S. navy not to interfere with 
the Soviet ships. 

Disappointed with this answer, President Kennedy determined to show Krushchev 
that lie would not retreat until the missiles were withdrawn. Pie ordered U. S. naval 
vessels to boai'd and search a Panamanian-owned ship, but bound for Cuba under a 
Soviet chai'ter. The ship was boarded, but since the search showed no military goods, 
it was allowed to proceed to Cuba. 

The President once again appealed to Prime Minister Krushchev to remove the 
atonuc threat, and in the meantime, gave orders to prepare for an invasion of Cuba 
and a massive air str-ike (with conventional weapons) on the missile sites. The people 
of the I'nited States and of the world waited with baited breath for the next Soviet move. 
Finally, Krushchev's reply was received. The Soviet leader stated in an oblique way 
that if the l".S. would promise not to invade or blockade Cuba, the missiles would be 
removed. He warned that interference with Russian ships would mean a nuclear con- 
frontation. Through a private contact, the Soviets stated, with greater clarity, that in 
return for a pledge to guarantee the sovereignty of Cuba under Fidel Castro, F^ussia 
would remove the missiles. 

Another letter from Krushchev, dashed the optimistic hopes because it demand- 
ed, in addition to a pledge on Cuba, that the U, S. withdraw its missiles from Turkey. 
President Kennedy had some time to decide whether to take out the missiles from 
Turkey, but he refused to do so under the threat of a missile blackmail. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff again recommended an air strike on the missile sites. The situation 
worsened considerably when a Soviet missile launched from a Cuban site, destroyed 
a U-2 obvservation plane and killed a pilot. The demands for an invasion of Cuba grew 
more insistent, but the President decided for one more try at diplomacy. He wrote 
again to Krushchev, and ignoring the demand for the withdrawal of the missiles from 
Turkey, demanded the forthwith withdrawal of the missiles from Cuba. In return, the 
President agreed: (a) to remove promptly the quarantine measures now in effect, and 
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(b) to give assurances against the invasion of Cuba. President Kennedy also assured 
the Russian leader that the United States would be ready, once the crisis passed, to 
negotiate other outstanding issues. 

At 10:00 A.M. on Sunday, October 26th. a message from the Soviet Union ar- 
rived agreeing to the withdrawal of the missiles in return for the guarantee not to in- 
vade Cuba. This was the end of the Cuban missile crisis and the people of the U.S. 
and of the world sighed a sigh of relief. The specter of an atomic war was lifted. The 
Soviets promptly took the missiles out of Cuba. 

The lessons from this ordeal in decision-making, within the framework of a demo- 
cr-atic process, seem to point to the importance of having the President avail himself „f 
thinking and the ideas anJ the recommendations of a limited, but a substantial and var- 
ied group of advisors. These must include military as well as civilian people, and ex- 
perienced and wise men in and out of the governtr.pnt. 

President Kennedy considered it very important for the United States in the hour 
of crisis to have the understanding and the support of its allies and friends. Robert F'. 
Kennedy, in his book on the missile crisis, entitled, Thirteen Days--A Memoir of the 
Cuban Mis sile Crisis , added one more lesson which he thought was worthwhile to re- 
member. He stressed that President John Kennedy placed great importance on trying 
to understand the Soviet position. He was determined not to disgrace Chairman Krush- 
chev or humiliate the Soviet Union, but acted to leave the Russians an avenue for a 
graceful retreat. At the same time, by mobilizing the offensive power and by ordering 
the blockade, he also made clear to Russia that the United States could not and would 
not allow its security to be jeopardized. It is this combination of patience, diplomacy 
and strength that averted a catastrophe. 

In his famous speech at American University, given in June, 1963. President 
Kennedy said: 

"Above all, while defending our own vital interests, nuclear powers must 
avert those confrontations which bring an adversary to the choice of either 
a humiliating defeat or a nuclear war." 
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CI-LAPTER 6 
THE PRESIDENT AS LEADER OF THE NATION 



As you read, try to answer the following questions: 

1. Flow did President Jackson force South Carolina to accept the Tariffs of 1828 
and 1832? 

2. How did President Lincoln attempt to influence public opinion with his Second 
Inaugural Address? 

3. What reforms did President Theodore Roosevelt advocate in his program of 
New Nationalism? 

4. What reasons did Woodrow Wilson give when he stated that the President of 
the United States was one of the great powers of the world? 

5. What evidence of moral leadership do you see in Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
First Inaugural Address and John F. Kennedy's Inaugural Address? 

6. Contrast the attitude President Eisenhower^ took toward integration with that 
of President Kennedy. 

7. How did President PCennedy condemn United States Steel's action? Why do 
you think he used this nt^thod? 

PRESIDENT AS CHIEF OF STATE 

The President is Chief of State. This means that he represents the United States 
in dealing with other heads of state or their ambassadors. The American people expect 
their President to represent the ideals and the might of the nation in his trips abroad 
or at many domestic functions like dedication of monuments, or speeches at conven- 
tions of big national organizations. 

The President also proclaims special holidays, dedicates public works projects 
and gives out many kinds of medals of honor. In addition, he greets an endless proces- 
sion of foreign dignitaries and other visitors to the White House. The President may 
be in Mobile, Alabama, one day dedicating a public building and in Seattle, Washington, 
the next, witnessing the swearing in of new United States citizens. He may be called 
on to proclaim National Cattle Producers Week and even receive the Maid of Cotton 
at the White House. These functions have an important benefit, because at each such 
function the President makes friends who may support him when he runs for reelection. 
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Look in your own newspaper this week and see how many times the President has 
acted as Chief of State. 

Although the role of Chief of State may sound less important than that of Chief 
Executive or Commander in Chief, it is necessary for the President to play this role 
if he wants to stay in favor with the people. The President has the power of a Prime 
Minister and the dignity of a King combined in one office. That gives the American 
people a very powerful head of government. 

PRESIDENT AS A LEADER OF PUBLIC OHNION 

The President of the United States commands more attention than any other 
citizen. He can have the headlines of all newspapers any time he desires or he can 
speak to millions of Americans on television. He is the voice of the people. By virtue 
of the power and respect of his office he can influence public opinion. He can mold the 
views of the American people on many controversial issues, be it a problem of war 
and peace, abortion or civil rights. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt had his own view of the job. Just a few days after his 
election he remarked: 

"The Presidency is not merely an administrative office. That is the least of it. 
It is pre-eminently a place of moral leadership. 

"All of our great Presidents were leaders of thought at times when certain 
historic ideas in the life of the nation had to be clarified, Washington personified the 
idea of Federal I'nion. Jefferson practically originated the party system as we know 
it by opposing the democratic theory to the Republicanism of Hamilton. This theory 
was maintained by Jacksor 

". . . Cleveland, coming into office following an era of political corruption, tyoi- 
fied rugged honesty. Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson were both moral leaders, each 
in his own way and for his own time, who used the Presidency as a pulpit/''" 

Some examples of how Presidents have acted as moral leaders follow: 
JACKSON AND THE NX^LLIFIERS 

In November, 1832, South Carolina called a convention to nullify '^ tariffs of 1.828 
and 1832. The tariffs had been passed to protect American industry from competition 

pulpit - preaching their own ideas to the nation as a minister preaches to his 
con^^regation. 

nullify - to make ineffective or useless. 
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from England. The South was against the tariff, which it considered discriminatory. 
Many of the manufactured goods they used were made in England. An increase in tar- 
iff meant that Southerners would have to pay higher prices for their goods. 

In nullifying the tariff South Carolina threatened to secede from the Union if the 
l^'ederal Government enforced the tariff. In addition, South Carolina declared that it 
would leave the I'nion unless abolitionist propaganda in the North against slavery were 
not outlawe.»d. 

When Jackson heard of South Carolina's actions, he sent a warship and a fleet 
of revenue; cutters to the Charleston harbor. He proclaimed South Carolina's plan of 
nullification "incompatible" with the existence of the Union. Jackson further stated 
that "it jnullifica^ion] is inconsistent with every principle on which this country was 
founded, and destructive of the great objects for which it was planned." 

A Southerner himself, Andrew Jackson rallied the country for the cause of the 
I nion. He was ready to go to war on South Carolina to save the unity of the country. 
P"^orced with this position by the President, South Carolina rescinded the nullification 
ordinances and once a compromise on the tariff was reached, the controversy was 
settled. 

LINCOLN\S SECON^D INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

With the Civil War about to come to an end. President Lincoln looked ahead to 
the restoration of the Union. He looked forward to a time when sympathy and compas- 
sion would be extended to all victims of the war--both North and South, He wanted 
fr^eedom for the slaves but no vengeance on the South. 



ABRAI-LAM LINCOLN 
1865 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MARCH 4, 1865 

Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. * 

At this second appearing to take the oath of the Presidential office there is less 
occasion for an extended address than there was at the first. Then a statement some- 
what in detail of a course to be pursued seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expi- 
ration of four years, during which public declaration have been constantly called forth 
on every point and phase of the great contest which still obsorbs the attention and en- 
grosses the energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. The progress 
of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well-known to the public as to 
myself, and it is, I trust, reasonable satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high 
hope for the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 



incompatible - not getting along well together 
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On the occasion corresponding- to this four year-s ago all thoughts were anxiously 
directed to an inipending civil war. All dreaded it. all sought to aver^t it. While the in- 
augural address was being deli\*er*ed from this place, devoted altogether to saving the 
Tnion without war, insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without war* 
--seeking to dissolve the I'nion and divide effects l\y negotiation. Both parties depi*e- 
cated war. but one of them would make war rather than let the nation survive, and the 
other would acce pt war* rather than let it per-ish, and the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population wer-e colored slaves, not distribute(J gener- 
ally o\'er the I'r-.ion. but localized in the southern part, of it. These slaves constituted 
a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was so'iiehow the cause 
of war. To strenirthen. per-petuate, and extend this interest was the object for- which 
the insurgents would rend the Union even by war, while the Govermment claimed no 
r-igfit to do r7iore than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither patHy ex- 
pected for* the war* the magnitude or the duration which it has already attained. N(Mther 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease with or even before the conflict it- 
self should cease. Kach looked for an easier triumph, and a r*esult less fundamental 
and astounding. Both rea(i the same Bible and pr*ay to the same God. and each invokes 
Bis aid against the orher*. It may seem strange that any man should dare to ask a just 
(iod's assistance in wringing their br-ead from the sweat of other men's faces, but let 
us judge nor. that we be not judged. The prayers of both could not be answered. That 
of neither has brum answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. "Woe unto the 
world because of offenses: for it must needs be that offenses come, but woe to that man 
by whom the offense cometh. " If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of those 
offenses which, in the providence of God. must needs come, but which, having continued 
through His appointed time, lie now wills to remove, and that ?Ie gives to both North nd 
South thi.s terrible war as the wee due to those by v;hom the offense came, shall wt- dis- 
cern therein any departure from those divine attributes which the believer-s in a li\'in.; 
God alv/avs ascril^e to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pr*ay, that this (eighty 
scourge of war niay speedily pass away. Vet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman^s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another i\i awi: 
with the sword, as was said three thousand year's ago. so still it must he said "the 
judgments of the Lord ar*e tr*ue and righteous altogether. " 

Witli malice toward none, with charity for all. with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the rught. let us str*ive on to finish the work we are in. to Innd u[) '•ho. 
nation's v/ounds, to care for him v.'ho shall have borne the battle and for his widov/ and 
his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. 



Trn-:()DOf^j-: ROOSi-:vr^LT and thi: new nationalism 

Theodor e Iloosevelt ran for office on a pr*ogram of rrform called the "New Na- 
tionalism." i'lxcerpted belov/ is a speech he gave on the sui)jecTr 

"I stand for the Square Deal. But when T say that I c^m for the Square Deal. I 
mean not merely that I stand for fair play under the present rules of the game, but 
that I stand for having those rules changed 550 as to work for a more substantial oppor- 
tunity and of reward for equally good service. . . . 
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"Now this means that our government, national and state, must be freed from 
the sinister inHuence or control of special interest. . . . We must drive the special 
interest out of politics, ... 

. .The New Nationalism puts the national need before the sectional or per- 
sonal advantage. It is impatient of the utter confusion that results from local legis- 
latures attempting to treat national issues as local issues. It is still more impatient 
of the impotence which springs from overdivision of governmental powers, the im- 
potence which makes it possible for local selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by 
wealthy special interest, to bring national activities to a deadlock. This New Nation- 
alism regards the executive pc .er as the steward of the public welfare. . . . 

. .We must have. . .a genuine and permanent moral awakening, without which 
no wisdom of legislation or administration really means anything. . , , " 

WILSON AND THE MOFIAL COMMITMENT TO THE WORLD 

President WooHrow Wilson believed that the President had to be the "vital place 
of action. " ?Ie believed that the American system could not operate without Presiden- 
tial leadership molding public opinion. 

Wilson extended his position of moral leadership past the borders of the Ignited 
States. In 1908. he wrote: 

". . . the President can never again be the mere domestic figure he has been 
throughout so large a part of our history. The nation has risen to the first rank in 
pov/er and resources. The other nations of the world look askance ■ upon her, half in 
envy, half in fear, and wonder with a deep anxiety what she will do with her vast 
strength, . . . Our President must always, henceforth, be one of the great powers of 
the world, whether he act greatly and wisely or not. and the best statesman we can 
produce will be needed to fill the office of the Secretary of State. We have but begun 
to see the Pr-esidenti al office in this light; but it is the light which will more and more 
beat upon it, and more and more determine its character and its effect upon the poli- 
tics of the nation. ..." 

ROOSEVELT'S FIRST INALGL'RAL 

Franklin D. Roosevelt took over as President of a nation in crisis in 1933. The 
economy had almost collapsed. Thirteen million men were unemployed. Many banks 

impotence - lacking physical strength or vigor; powerless; ineffectuaL 
askance - with suspicion. 
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closed their doors and the Wail Street crash of the stock market ruined millions of 
people. 

Roosevelt felt that his first job was to relieve the American people of their 
feeling of helplessness, lie offered encouragement and hope. This feeling of hope 
came through in his Inaugural Address. In this speech he scolded and sympathized, 
comforted and reassured the American people. 

Parts of the Address are excerpted as follows: 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
1933-1937 

FIRST INArCLRAL ADDRESS, i\IARCH4, 1933 
Capitol Steps, Washington, D. C. 

I am certain that my feiow Americans expect that on mv induction into the 
Presidency I will address thec: with a candor and a decision which the present situ- 
ation of our Nation impels. T^iis is preeminently the tim.e to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and bolrJly. Nor need we shrink from honestly facing conditions 
in our country today. Thi.c= great Nation will endure as it has endured, will revive 
and will prosper. So, first of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself- -nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror which par- 
alyzes needed efforts to convert retreat into advance. In every dark hour of our na- 
tional life a leadership of frankness and vigor has met with that understanding and 
support of the people themselves which is essential to victory. I am convinced that 
you will again give the support to leadership in these critical days. 

The money changers have fled from their high seats in the temple of our civil- 
ization. We may now restore that temple to the ancient truths. The measure of the 
restoration lies in the extent to which we apply social values more noble than mere 
monetary profit. 

Happiness lies not in the mere possession of money; it lies in the joy of achieve- 
ment, in the thrill of creative effort. The joy and moral stimulation of work no longer 
must be forgotten in the mad chase of evanescent profits. These dark days will be 
worth all they cost us if they teach us that our true destiny is not to be ministered unto 
hut to minister to ourselves and to our fellow men. 

^Recognition of the falsity of material wealth as the standard of success goes 
hand in hand with the abandonment of the false belief that public office and high politi- 
cal position are to he valued only by the standards of pride of place and personal prof- 
it; and there must be an end to a conduct in banking and in business which too often 
has given to a sacred trust the likeness of callous and selfish wrongdoing. Small won- 
der that confidence languishes, for it thrives only on honesty, on honor, on the sac- 
redness of obligations, on faithful protection, on unselfish performance; without them 
it can not li ve. 

Restoration calls, however, not for changes in ethics alone. This Nation asks 
for action, and action now. 

Our greatest primary ta.-k is to put people to work. This is no unsolvable prob- 
lem. If v/e face it wisely and courageously. It can be accomplished in part by direct re- 
cruiting by the Government itself, treating the task as we would treat the emergency 
of a war, -but at the same time, through this employment, accomplishing greatly need- 
ed projects to stimulate and reorganize the use of our natural resources. 
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KENNEDY'S INAUGURAL SPEECH 

President John F. Kennedy projected an image of youthful vigor, self-.confidence 
and personal appeal. He forthrightly accepted responsibility for moving America ahead. 

?Ie maintained this image throughout his administration until his tragic death. 

In the final passage of his Inaugural Address he attacked self-interest and urged 
priority for national goals. His statement "ask not what your country can do for you-- 
ask what you can do for your country" is now history. 

The President went further and offered this challenge to the rest of the world. 

"My fellow citizens of the world: ask not what America will do for you, but what 
roL^^ether we can do for the freedom of man. 

"Finally, whether you are citizens of America or citizens of the world, ask of us 
here the same high standards of strength and sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good 
conscience our only sure reward, with history the final judge of our deeds, let us go 
forth to lead the land we love, asking Flis blessings and his help, but knowing that here 
on earth God's work must truly be our own. " 

In this climactic final passage the president attacked the self-centered people 
v.-ho put their personal interests above the interest of the nation. 

EISENHOWER AND SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 

The struggle to assure Negroes of their rights as Americans was taken to the 
courts during the Eisenhower administration. In 1954, the Supreme Court ruled that 
school segregation, by state law, was unconstitutional. President Dwight Eisenhower 
did not believe that it was the government's task to integrate schools. He stated that 
"it is difficult through law and through force to change a man's heart. " However, 
when the Governor of Arkansas refused to obey the ruling of the Supreme Court, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower declared that, under the Constitution, he was duty bound to enforce 
the "law of the land" and ordered federal tropps to force the admission of black chil- 
dren to an all white high school in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

JOFIN F. KENNEDY AND THE PROMISE TO THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

In June, 1963, two Negro students were refused admittance to the University 
of Alabama because of their color. This was also in violation of the Supreme Court's 
desegregation decision. 
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The students appealed the University's decision to the federal court. The court; 
ordered that they be admitted. 

Alabama's Governor, George C. Wallace, promised "to stand in the schoolhouse 
door" to keep them out. When federal marshalls escorted the two young Negroes to the 
door the Governor stepped aside. 

That night President Kennedy discussed the Alabama situation with the American 
people in a radio and television address. Excerpts from, his speech follow below: 

". . . Men of goodwill and generosity should be able to unite regardless of party or 
politics. This is not even a legal or legislative issue alone. It is better to settle these 
matters in the courts than on the streets, and new laws are needed at everv level, but 
lav/ cannot make men see right. 

"We are confronted with a moral issue. It is as old as the Scriptures and is as 
clear as the Constitution. 

"The heart of the question is whether all Americans are to be afforded equal op- 
portunities, whether we are going to treat our fellow Americans as we want to be treat- 
ed. If an American, because his skin is dark, cannot eat lunch in a restaurant open to 
the public, if he cannot send his children to the best public schools, if he cannot vote 
for the public officials who represent him, if, in short, he cannot enjoy the full and 
free life which all of us want, then who among us would be content to have the color of 
his skin changed and stand in his place? Who among us would then be content with the 
counsels of patience and delay? 

"We preach freedom around the world, and we mean it, and we cherish our free- 
dom here at home; but are we to say to the world, and much more importantly, to eacli 
other that this is a land of the free except for the Negroes. . . that we have no master 
race except with respect to Negroes? 

"We face, therefore, a moral crisis as a country and as a people. . . A great 
change is at hand, and our task, our obligation, is to make that revolution, that change, 
peaceful and constructive for all. " 

KENNEDY AND TPIE STEEL CRISIS OF 196 2 

John Kennedy asserted his authority in 1962 when United States Steel announced 
its decision to raise the price of steel. This was done in violation of the request of the 
government to keep the prices down. The problem was intensified since most other ma- 
jor steel companies were prepared to make the same price hike at the same time. Steel 
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is one of America's basic industries; that is. steel is used in the production of 
many other goods, from cars to classroom desks. 

The E^resident felt that an increase in the price of steel was not in the public 
interest. An increase in steel prices could have forced price increases on many 
products and caused inflation. 

Let's look at u'hat the President said: "in this hour in our nation's history, 
when we are confronted with a grave crisis in Berlin and Southeast Asia, when we 
are devoting our energies to economic stability and recovery, when we are asking 
Reser\-ists to leave their homes and families months on end and servicemen to 
risk their lives and asking union members to hold down their wage requests at a 
lime when restraint and sacrifices are being asked of every citizen, the American 
people will find it hard, as I do. to accept a situation in which a tiny handful of 
steel executives whose pursuit of private power and profit exceeds their sense of 
public responsibility can show such utter contempt for the interest of 188 million 
Americans. " The President invited the head of the largest steel company to the 
White liouse and persuaded him to retract the steel price hike. It probably helped 
when the President threatened that the government would cut off all steel purchases 
until the steel price riFe v/as rescinded. 

STrPlCNT ACTIVITY : 

t. sing current magazines, cite examples of moral leadership or the lack of 
it in today's President. 

Reservists - reserve military forces that are Inactive unless called to active 
ser\'ice during emergencies. 
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CI-IAPTER 7 
Till- PRESIDENT AS LEADER OF TITE PARTY 

Questions to think about while reading: 

1. How does the President help his party in times of elections? 

2. Is an effective President usually an effective leader of his party? 

3. How did Andrew Jackson justify the principle of rotation in office? 

4. What was the basic objective of Franklin D. Roosevelt's speech at Barnes- 
ville, Georgia? 

5. Do you believe it helps or hinders candidates if the President actively cam- 
paigns for them? 

6. How does a President help the fortunes of his party by appointments to fed- 
eral jobs ? 

EMERGENCE OF POLITICAL PARTIES 

The Constitution of the United States made no provision for political parties 
in our government. The men who formed the Constitution believed sincerely in the 
idea of a patriot President who would rise above faction politics. In fact, President 
Washington warned against the development of political parties in his Farewell Ad- 
dress. Despite Washington's warning, political parties emerged during his own ad- 
ministration between two political opponents in his cabinet--Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Alexander Hamilton and Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson. Hamilton and 
•Tefferson were opposed on almost every issue of their day. 

Jefferson snir^. "The many!" 

Hamilton said, "The few!" 

Like opposite sides of a penny 

Were those exalted two. 

If Jefferson said, "it's black, sir!" 

Hamilton cried, "It's white!" 

But, 'twixt the two, our Constitution started working right. 

Hamilton liked the courtly, 
Jefferson liked the plain. 
They'd bow for a while, but shortly 
The fight would break out again. 
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Hamilton favored a strong central government and a broad interpretation of 
the Constitution. He believed that Congress had the power to establish a national 
bank. Plamilton thought that power should be concentrated in the hands of a small 
well-informed property-holding governing class. He also believed that industrial- 
ization of America was important for its economy. His followers, known as Feder- 
alists, were found mostly in the commercial centers of the East where merchants 
and manufacturers were located. 

Jefferson believed instead that the government that ruled the least was the 
best government. He also believed in a strict interpretation of the Constitution, 
that is. if a specific power was not granted in the Constitution, it could not be done. 
Abiding by this interpretation Jefferson argued with Hamilton that a national bank 
could not be established because the Constitution did not call for one. Jefferson 
was also a great believer in the agrarian or farming lifestyle--and in government 
of. by and for the people--not government by an aristocratic elite. The Jefferson- 
ians or Democ ratic- Republicans later to be changed to Democrats under Andrew 
Jackson) were located in the rural sections of the North and South and in the fron- 
tier regions of the South and West. 

By 1794, most of the voters had chosen their political party. Since this date 
the political life of the I'nited States has revolved around the two-party system 
v/ith "third parties" developing from time to time to press for policies they felt the 
major parties were neglecting. It is difficult to determine which national election 
actually found the Democ rat i c- Re publicans .contesti ng with the Federalists. There 
v/as a small contest between the parties when John Adams was elected to be the 
second President but in his Inaugural Address, he did his best to minimize party 
differences. 

By the election of 1800. party lines were drawn more distinctly. Jefferson's 
election at this time actually ended the Federalist Era. The Democratic- Republi- 
cans discovered that by organizing on a national scale, they could capture the Pres- 
idency. Jefferson was the kind of leader around whom men. legends, and victorious 
coml)inations formed and nourished. The President's role as Chief of Party is one 
that has been played ever since the administration of Thomas Jefferson. 

For a short time after this, the country did experience one-party rule. The 
"Era of Good Feelings" came to an abrupt end with the political pressures involving 
John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson in the election of 1824 and 1828. The two- 
party system had a strong revival in 1828 when Andrew Jackson was elected with 
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the help of the Democratic Party, a combination of small farmers, Westerners, and 
lower class city dwellers. Out of the .lacksonian per-iod came also the national nomi- 
nating conventions. As a result of the elections of 1824 and 1828, the Whig political 
party emerged around three great Senate leaders, Clay, Webster and Calhoun, and 
had as its plank an opposition to Jackson. 

The present Republican Party was established in 18,55 and included the old 
Whigs, the anti-slavery Democrats, and the remnants of the I-Cnow-Nothi ng Party. 
Its main platform was opposition to the extension of slavery. It ran its first candi- 
date in 18,56 on the issue of nonextension of slavery into the territories and won pow- 
er as a major party with the election of their candidate, Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 

Our political parties have broadened the base of American politics. They have 
made the Presidency the focus of politics and have been responsible for altering the 
whole system of electing the President. The two-party system has brought about the 
Presidential primaries, the nominating conventions and the extensive political cam- 
paigns for the election of the President every few years. ' 

OrTIL^S: THi: PRESIDENT VlS-A-\qS - HIS PARTY 

One of the most important tasks of a political party, on the national scene, is 
to elect a President. The importance of the Presidency as far as power, prestige, 
and patronage, for the well-being of either of the two major parties is beyond all 
calculation. It is during the national convention that the national party springs sud- 
denly to life and for the next three or four months it almost looks like an organiza- 
tion set up to operate effectively throughout the land. This happens every four years, 
when a President is to be elected. In the intervals our political parties are in virtual 
hibernation. 

When a candidate for the presidential office receives the nomination from his 
party, he becomes automatically the head of his party. In this capacity, he wields 
considerable inHuence on national affairs. Even if he loses the election, he still re- 
mains the "nominal" head of the party, a position of some importance. 

The two major political parties in America, unlike their counterparts in Eur- 
ope, are rather diffuse units with only a limited amount of party discipline and con- 
trol. The position of leader of the Democratic or Republican party is in a sense sym- 

vis-a-vis (ve' za-vi"') - face-to-face; in relation to. 
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holic. The parlies at-e in reality loosely knit coalitioiis' of slate and local factions 
that cannot he dii-octed easily from a central point. If (he President is a strong vote 
.aetter. the state and local leader? may feel indebted to him for helping them to stay 
in powei'. At the same time, the same leaders often boast of their achievement in 
electing a President who might have lost the election without their support. If the 
President is going to be successful, he must weld- these various groups in his party 
into a strong party organization. To do this, at times he finds it necessary to be- 
come involved in situations that are a little distasteful such as endorsing the candi- 
dacy of a man whom he personally dislikes, or getting himself personally involved 
m job distribution. This pressure for dispensing jobs to the party faithful was par- 
ticularly distasteful to President Eisenhower. Other Presidents, like Franklin D. 
Roosevelt liked the process and used it to their advantage. 

There are many ties between the party temporarily in command of the White 
House and the party in Congress. A President, whether Democrat or Republican, 
vvill often suit his legislative program to the mood and the interests of his allies in 
Congress. Often, the leaders of Congress who are of the same party as the Presi- 
dent will yield to his pressure and push a bill which he follows, even if that piece of 
legislation is distasteful to them. The use of the appointing power by the President 
to win favor with members of Congress is as old as our government itself. This use 
of patronage was illustrated in the famous special session of Congress in 1933 at 
which many of the niost important New Deal measures, sponsored by President Roos 
e\'elt were passed. Instead of bargaining with Congressmen during the session, the 
Administration let it be understood that the patronage would not be distributed until 
after the session had come to a close. In this way Congressmen, eager for certain 
appointments, were compelled to give favorable consideration to the President's 
legislative requests if they wished to remain on friendly terms with him. In addition, 
the President has great leverage of the distribution of federal funds for defense, ed- 
ucation, public works to the various states and to Congressional districts. 

As leader of the party, the President has a high degree of control over the 
choice of his Vice-President. This office is an excellent one in which to place a cho- 
sen successor as Andrew Jackson did with Martin Van Buren, and it can be used as 

coalition - an alliance or union, 
weld - to bring together as a unit. 
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a Presidential liaison with the party. Presidents have reco^rnized their need for 
continuous help with partisan (party) matters by appointin^tr White House staff for 
this purpose aLs*o. 



PRESIDENTIAL DILFlMMA; CA ?;' r AlGNING 

The American people, on the whole, expect the President when in ofrice, to 
be above party politics because he is the President of aTl the people. On the other 
hand, the party expects the President to lend a helpin.^r hand as one of his partisan 
obliterations. This has caused a di>...'i;a for many Presidents. 

Woodrow Wilson causer' a f.., ,., 1913 ^^g^^ campai^E^ned for the return of 
le.£rislators who would support his policies on the Lea^^ue of Nations. In this off-year 
Congressional election. Wilson responded to pleas for help by Democratic congress- 
men whose seats were slipping and issued an open letter to the American people 
urging them to vote for a Democratic majority in both houses of Congress. This 
would be a vote for Democratic candidates w^ho would support the President's efforts 
in the peace negotiations following World War I. Wilson had definitely decided to at- 
tend the peace conference in person and felt that if the Democrats should suffer a de- 
feat, he would be seriously embarrassed at the peace table. He might not then be 
able to command the prestige necessary to force through his program of a just 
peace. During the wa - ' - had repeatedly appealed to the people and they had not 
failed him. He assun' • ' nat they never would do so. However, the momentous re- 
sult was that the Democrats lost control of the Senate, and within that body, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations came under the control of Wilson's enemy, Repub- 
li' -.n Senator flenry Cabot Lodge, who was later to cause Wilson extreme grief over 
'he question of America's joining the League of Nations. 

The Republicans interpreted this victory as a repudiation-:^ of Wilson. He han 
actually asked for a vote of coi-.-Hdence and it was not given. Therefore, they said. 
Wilson had forfeited his leadership and should not be regarded c.s the spokesman for 
his country. 

It is impossible to prove whether or not Wilson's appeal helped or hindered 
these elections. The general assumption is that if Wilson had not done this, the 
Democrats would not have lost Congress. However, the opinion was expressed that 
liaison - go between; communication between groups or units, 
repudiation - rejection or casting off. 
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it tni.aht be just as true that if Wilson had not issued the appeal, the Democrats 
would have lost the Senate and the House by an even wider mar^^in. 

In addition, there are other factors to consider. It is usually normal to have 
a reaction a.crainst the party in power during the mid- term congressional elections 
and it is usual for the party in power to suffer a sharp reversal when the mid-term 
Congressional elections have come during a war. 

In 1054, President I^isenhower allowed scores of Republican Congressmen to 
come to the White House and be photographed with him. Rut the President was not 
very discriminating and weakened his bargaining power by giving Republican Congress- 
men the impression that his blessing would be forthcoming whether they supported his 
program or not. In extreme circumstance:.^ the President may threaten political i e- 
prisals against uncooperative Congressmen of his own party. Rut he must think 
twice before he takes this step because he is limited in what he can do. He cannot 
threaten to dissoh e Congress or to call a new election. Even though it may be time 
for a regular election, he cannot ask for the election of members of the opposite 
party. He can. however, try to have them replaced witn new men who will be more 
loyal to him. In H)38. Franklin Roosevelt campaigned against conservative Demo- 
crats in Congress who were opposing his New Deal programs. He supported those 
Democratic candidates who were loyal to his legislative program. Roosevelt discov- 
erer], to his sorrow, that this is not an easy task. Excerpts from F. D. Roosevelt's 
speech at Hat-nes ville , Georgia concerning these elections follow: 

August 10. lf.)38 

The task of meeting the economic and social needs of the South, on the broad 
front that is absolutely necessary, calls for public servants whose hearts are sound, 
v/hose heads are sane--whose hands are strong, striving everlastingly to better the 
lot of their fellowmen. ... 

^'ou are familiar enough with the processes of Government to know that the 
Chief Executive cannot take action on national or regional problems, unless they 
have been first translated into Acts of Congress passed by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Imited States. 

Such action by the Congress, it is equally clear, must be vigorously support- 
ed by the Senators and Representatives whose constituents are directly concerned 
with Southern economics and Southern social needs. Senators and Congressmen who 
are not wholeheartedly in sympathy with these needs cannot be expected to give them 
vigorous support. 



reprisals - retaliation for an injury with the intent of inflicting at least as 
much injury in return. 
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Tt-anslaiinLi that into luoro intimate trrw- it nH>atus iliat it^ {Uv pvop\v of the 
State n( OeDrL^ia want (itM'inite atM:ion in the k onirrvi^<-\ o( the United States. Ihev (uiKSt 
seiKl to tliar CcniurcsK Senator-s and Kept'esentat.i ves who ar-e wiUin^ir lo .stand up and 
fiahl ni.oht and day tor h'odcral slatutcs ch-awn to meet actual needs. 

^'oll. the people of Georgia, in tlie com in,L': Senat cndal peimar-y. top examph?, 
f)a\-e a [MMMecM rd^ht to choose any candidate yon wish. I do not si^vk to impait' that 
ei.nht. and 1 am nnt a^oiuir to impair that ri.t^ht of the people of tins State; hut. heeanse 
( W.'oriria has heen -ood enouoli to call mo her aclo[)tod son and hecaiise for many lonn- 
years I have reuarded Cleoruia as my "other slate." [ feel no iiesitation in t(dl'inL' von 
what r would i\o if F could vote her-e next month. I am strengthened in that d(H"'ision to 
mve you my personal opinion of the coming- Senatorial primarv bv the fact tliat. (hu-- 
inc the past few weeks I have had many i-equests from (hst inuuishod citizens of (Wmm- 
Lfia 
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F.et me preface my statement hy saying' that I liave pers(Mially krowr t!>r^(>e nf 
the cancHdates for the Cnited States Senate for many years. All of UuMn ;k n l^d loir. 
islative or executive experience as Government servants. We may ther astly 
consider* their records and their public utto r-ances - - and we can justly. ..i.-. ec^k'to 
determine for* ourselves what is their in^var-d point of view in r-elat ionship t-, presem 
and futur'o pr-ohlems of government. 

Here in Georrria. however-, my cdd frdench the senior Senator- from tnis State. 
anncM possibly in my jud^rnient be classified as belontrin.fr to t.lie liberal scliool of 
thoui.dit--and. therefore, the ar,£tument that he has lon.y served in the Senate falls bv 
the wayside. Here in Georgia the issue is a different one from that in Fxentucky. 

F speak seriously and in the most friendly way in terms of liberal and conser- 
vative for the very simple fact that on my slioulders rests a responsibility \n the peo- 
ple of the rnited States. . . I was chosen Chief lOxecutive with the mandate 'to seek by 
definite action to correct many evils of the past and of the present 

To the Conciress of the Tnited States 1 make recommendations. . . leavin.q it to 
the Com^rress to translate the recommendations into law. Tlie majority of the Senate 
and House have agreed with those objectives and have worked with me. and I have 
worked with them to translate those objectives into action. Some have .triven "lip ser- 
vice" to some of the objectives but liave not raised their little fingers actively to at- 
tain tlie objectives tliemselves. Too often these few have listened to the dictatorship 
of a small minority of individuals and corporations who oppose the objectives them- 
selves. 

What I am about to say will be no news, to my old friend. . .Senator Walter 
Geor^^e. It will be no surprise to him because I have recently had personal coi-res- 
pondence witli Inm. . . . 

Let me make it clear that he is my personal friend. . . for whom I have a real 
atTectionate re,£rard but with whom I differ heartily and sincerely on the principles 
anrj policies of how the Government of the Cnited States ou^rht to be run. 

To carry out my responsibility as President, it is clear that if there is to he 
success in our Government there ou^^ht to be cooperation between members of my 

own party and myself That is one of the essentials of a party form of ^?overn- 

ment, The test lies rather in the answer to two questions; first, has the record of 
the candidate shown a constant active fi^^hting attitude in favor of the broad objectives 
of the partv and of the government as they are constituted today: and secondly* does 
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the candidate really believe in those objectives? I re^'ret that in tlie case of my 
friend. Senator George, I cannot honestly answer either of these questions in the 
affirmative. 

In the case of another candidate in the State of Georgia for the I'nited States 
Seaate--former Governor Taln^.adge- -I am very certain in my own mind that his 
election would contribute very little to practical progress in government. 

The ^hird candidate. . . United States Attorney Lawrence Camp, I have also 
known for many years. He has had experience in the State Legislature; he has 
served as Attorney General of Georgia for four years; he has made a distinguished 
record in the Tniterl States District Court. I regard him. . . as a man who honestly 
believes that many things must be done and done now to improve the economic and 
social conditions of the country, a man who is willing to fight for these objectives. 

Therefore, answering the requests that have come to me from many leading 
citizens of Georgia that I make my position clear. I have no hesitation in saying that 
if I were able to vote in ■ c Septetnber primaries in this state, I most assuredly 
should cast my ballot fo. Lawrence Camp. 

Both \\'ilson and Roosevelt demonstrated the fact that since political parties 
operate in the various states, it limits the capacity of any President to gain a ma- 
]orVy in Congress for his party. No matter how popular he is on the national scene, 
he must have some influence in the particular state or even Congressional district 
if he is going to have an effect on the legislator's votint.^ It is highly improbable for 
him to be very effective if the constituency to whom he is appealing is at odds with 
the [^resident's program as is the case in many southern districts on civil rights. 
Where the President is popular and his issues are not controversial, he will be 
sought by the party's Congressional candidate in that district. In some states local 
candidates v/ant the support and the blessings of the President who is of their party, 
but in nther states v.-her^e the President may be unpopular^ such support is shunned. 
The party simply asks the President to stuV av/ay. 

Pre.qident LTsenhower did not v/r.nt ::o get involved in elections, but was forced 
reluctantly into this role. Lisenhov/er also tried to stay out of party politics when 
flichard Xixon was the Republicin candidate for the Presidency in i960, but because 
of party pr^essures he did stpo at the last minute to offer support and to issue an 
appeal to the people to vote r^v Mr. Nixon. Eisenhower was so popular that many 
Congressmen were elected by riding on his "coat tails." 

The Congressional Election of 1970 saw the President of the United States, 
lUciiard aL Nixon, stumping the country to assure the election of candidates who 
were most likely lo support and vote for his programs. 
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In Tennessee, Mr. Xixon \v(.)r'ke(] actively for* the defeat of veter-an Senator 
Albert Gor-e. Senator Gore, a Democrat from a predominantly Republican state, 
had voted a^^ainst the administration's two choices for the vacant Supreme Court 
seat. The men no^ninated had been conser-vative souther-n Republicans, The i'r-esi- 
dent felt he could insure the defeat of Senator Gore by actively suppor'tini^ his oppo- 
nent. Fr*esident Nixon succeeded in his efforM.s. 

President. Xixon also went to Florida to campaign for- his old fr-iend Republican 
Concressman William Cramer who v/as runninc^ against Democratic State Senator 
I.awton Chiles for- the Senate seat vacated by retirin,ir Senator Spessard Holland, [low- 
ever\ in this instarxre, the President did not base his appeal on the Chiles politics but 
on his fr-iendship with Cr-amer. Mr. Nixon was unable to brini^ enough influence to 
bear- and Mr*. Cr-amer was defeated. President Nixon was criticized for hi,s over- 
active participation in the campai^an and for his too partisan' way of speaking in the 
campai<,m. In fact, there were some observers who maintained that his efforts wer-e 
counte rproducti ve. 

f^I^AVINC; Till:: ROLC: GOOD AND POOR LPADKRS OF PARTY 

Sonie Presidents liked to be active leaders of the party and were ^^ood at it; 
other- Presidents did not like it and were bad at it. Jefferson, Jackson. Lincoln. 
Theodore Roosevblt. Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt were especially 
skillful party leaders. Jefferson's success in molding and leadin^r a party and then 
usin^ it to influence Con^^ress proves that he was an effective leader. 

Jackson thorou^rhly enjoyed playing the part of the politician and played it with 
i^r-eat zest. Tfr: gave his administration a unique sense of cohesion. The Democratic 
Party owes its strong heritage to this strong party leader. Jackson distributed the 
"spoils of victory" to his supporters in such a way as to build a team almost fanat- 
ical in its loyalty to him. Since the days of Jackson, the Presidency has been gener- 
ally recognized as a source of tremendous patronage. Few Presidents follow the 
slogan "to the victor belong the spoils" but all of them give many jobs to loyal party 
;neml)ers. Admittedly, there is much we can say about the drav/backs of Jackson's 
policy, but it did make it possible for more men to participate in government in 
Jackson's time. Jackson :x : • ---d that peopL^ of humble origin could qualify for pub- 

parlisari - favorini/ a party. 
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lie offiee and ^^ave his reasons as stated below for his principle of rotation in office: 
' There are. . . few men who can for any great len^?th of time enjoy office and 
power without beinir more or less under the influence of feelings unfavorable 
to the faithful discharge of their public dutiea. . . they are apt to acquire a hab- 
it of looking with indifference upon the public interests, and of tolerating con- 
duct from which an unpracticed man would revolt. . . "The duties of all public 
officers r ^e. or at least admit of being made, so plain and simple that men of 
intelligence may readily qualify themselves for their performance. And I can- 
not but believe that more is lost by long continuance of men in office than is 

generally to be gained -v their experience In a country where offices are 

created solely for the benefit of the people, no one man has any more intrinsic 
riuht to official station than another. Offices were not established to give sup- 
port to particular men at public expense. .. neither appointment to. nor conti- 
nuctnce in, office is a matter of right. " 

Today, because of civil service reforms, the "loaves and fishes" of federal 
patronage are not as plentiful. However, the President still has enough jobs to use 
the leverage of patronage to advance his policies. 

Jackson's inHuence as a par'.y leader did not end when he left the Presidency. 
He still remained the "power behind the party" until his death, and he was directly 
responsible for the election of both Presidents Martin Van Buren and James K. Polk. 

Lincoln, a magnificent and effective leader of his party, rallied doubting Re- 
publican leaders and their followers to the cause of the Union. His cabinet was an 
artfullv constructed political alliance, and although he had no personal friends or 
followers in the Cabinet, he v;as successful in uniting his chief associates in the 
effort to save tiic Liiioii. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt achieved great triumphs in 
their administrations as catalysts '^ of Congressional action. They did this because 
of their inHuence on their respective parties. Franklin D. Roosevelt was particular- 
ly a .^uperij party leader. He truly enjoyed the game of politics. 

Wilson's undoubted success as a party leader was marred by two of his basic 
errors in the last, years of his Presidency: his overtly partisan appeal for a Demo- 
cratic party victory in 1918, and his refusal to give some Republican representation 
in the American peace commission, and in these instances Wilson may have failed 

catalvst - increase.5 reaction. 
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to make the necessary, if subtle, di^.tinction between the President as Party Lead- 
er and the President as Chief of State. 

Before Harry S. Truman became President, he had not only been a L'.S. Sen- 
ator, but he had also been the Kansas City organization's candidate and office hold- 
er for a quarter of a century. He reached the Presidency convinced that party loy- 
alty was a high virtue in American politirs. Truman has always been a loyal mem- 
ber of his party. When Truman became President, he devoted a great deal of time 
to the welfare of the Democratic Party. He played the role of "Chief of Party" with 
gr^eat relish. Truman built his image of the Democratic Presidential office as a 
young worshipper of Wilson, as a mature follower of Franklin Roosevelt, and as a 
constant reader of political biography. lUit with all his devotion to the Democratic 
Party, President Harry S. T - :man, on truly grave issues, was always guided by 
the national interest. 

Dwight D. Fflisenhower, was hampered rather than helped by his leadership of 
the Republican party. However, because of his image as a world renowned leader 
and a popular national leader, he was able to serve as a peacemaker within the Re- 
publican party and to contribute to its cohes iveness. The mere presence of I'Jisen- 
hower in the White House was enough to unite the Republican party. Eisenhower, 
however, neither liked the game of politics he was engaged in, nor did he try to 
understand its complexities. He thought party politics a "dirty" business and did 
not seem to trust politicians as a whole. Fieing used to giving orders in the army 
and having them carried out immediately, Ike found being leader of the party quite 
frustrating. He discovered that not only could the party "make" him, but it could 
also "brake" him. In spite of this, Eisenhower was much beloved as the Republican 
leader and the party's rank-and-file member. 

THJ:: PEOPLE VIEW THE PFIESIDENT AND PARTY 

The Presidential roles of being the Leader of the Nation and the Chief of the 
party cannot be easily reconciled. To act as Chief of the Nation and to think as Par- 
ty Chief can often lead to serious difficulties. On the whole, our Presidents have 
done well in both roles. 

It troubles many people to watch their Chief of State dabbling in politics as 
Party Leader. Plowever, if he is going to be an effective leader of Congress and 
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achieve a loyal and cohesive administration, he must play the role of Party Leader 
to the best of his ability- -without letting this role hamper his other duties. 

COXCLLSION 

There is no question that the office of the President of the United States is a 
very powerful one. Since he pr^ sides over a lar^e and wealthy nation, he may he 
the most pov.-erful man in the world. The Founding Fathers intended to have the 
Presidency be a strong office and the Constitution gives the President strong 
powers, particularly as the Commander in Chief and as the conductor of the foreign 
policy of the (Jnited States. But the Constitution also provided important limitations 
on the power of the President. His term of office is limited, the Congress holds the 
financial purse-strings and the Senate has to approve his important appointments 
and must approve treaties with other nations. Students of government are agreed 
that in recent years the power of the President has grown at the expense of Congress. 
It is safe to assume that Congress will gradually move to reassert its position as a 
co-equal branch of government. On the other hand, the people of the United States 
would not like to see a timid or meek man in the White House. All the great Presi- 
dents, George \Vas:nni{ton. Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt. Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Delano iloosevelt were strong Presidents. 

What will emerge, as it always does in the history of our country, is a sensi- 
ijle compromise which :. lows the President to exercise the powers of his office but 
leaves the prerogatives of the representatives of the people in Congress untouched. 
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THE PRESIDENT AT WORK 

The President at Work is a ufiit that is concerned with how the Presi- 
dent actually goes about his work. The material in this unit consists of 
cartoons, introductory passages explaining the various functions prescribed 
to the Presidency and actual case studies to illustrate how these functions 
have been implemented in the past. 

By using selective case studies for illustration, the students should 
be able to identify contemporary events and relate them to Presidential 
functions. The students, hopefully, will have a better working knowledge 
of the Presidency when they have finished the unit. 

The President at Work is not meant to be a complete or comprehensive 
treatment of the Presidency. At teacher discretion, this unit may be ex- 
panded to include aspects of the Presidency not treated here. The unit is 
also not meant to be prescriptive, but rather a springboard for studying 
the functions of the Presidency. Teachers may refer to the bibliography 
for assistance if they desire to expand the unit. 

You will note that interspersed throughout the text are questions for 
the students. Some of these questions are meant to be discussed in class 
by way of review, as noted in "Suggested Procedures," and others are meant 
to stimulate thought for the student while he is reading and working on the 
unit. The Teacher's Guide is intended to provide additional suggestions 
and opportunities for inquiry, in-depth discussion, research, and class 
acti vi ties . 

As one on-going activity throughout the unit, the teacher can ask that 
students collect articles and cartoons from current newspapers and magazines, 
drawing their own interpretations on the functions of the Presidency from 
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these contemporary sources. At the conclusion of study, the material could 
be used as a scrapbook and be evaluated for comprehension and completeness 
as it relates to the issues studied. 

The President at Wor l is divided into the following Chapters: 
Introduction: The Many Hats of the President 
Chapter 1: The President Presents His Inaugural Address 
Chapter 2: The President Works with is Staff and Cabinet 
Chapter 3: The President Works with Congress 
Chapter 4: The President as Commander-in-Chief 
Chapter 5: The President as Leader of the Nation 
Chapter 6: The President as Leader of the Party 

Suggested Readings for the Teacher : 

Rossiter, Clinton. The American Presidency , New York: Mentor, 1962, 75 

cents. Advanced students could also read this entire book upon which 
much of this unit is based. If possible, purchase some copies for 
classroom use for extra assignments. 

Also see Rossiter's Bibliography, pp. 261-264. 

Rossiter, Clinton. Parties and Politics in America , New York: Mentor, 75 
cents. 

Mewstadt, Richard E. Presidential Power , New York: Mentor, 75 cents. 
Hyman, Sidney. The American President , New York, 1954. 

Warren, Sidney, editor. The American President , New Jersey: Spectrum, 1967. 
Collection of essays from days of Washington to present. 

Anderson, Patrick. The President's Men , New York: Anchor, 1969. 

Roche, John P. and Leonard W. Levy. The Presidency , New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Work, 1964. 

Documents in American Government. 

Lott, Davis Newton. The President's Speak, New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969. The Inaugural Addresses of the American Presidents 
from Washington to Nixon. 
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Suggested Films trip 

The Presidency by Guidance Associates. 

Includes three records and filmstrips 
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ADDITIONAL ON-GOING ACTIVITIES 



The following suggestions are applicable to all chapters and ideas con- 
tained in the book, and should serve to increase depth and breadth of under- 
standing as students investigate the processes and problems of the Presidency: 

1. Some words are defined in the text as they occur. Students can be 
requested to keep a supplementary word list, with appropriate definitions, as 
they work through the material. Under the heading "Concepts and Ideas for 
Discussion and Reflection" in the Teacher's Guide , the teacher will find con- 
cepts and terms which in general require more than simple defini tion,and which 
are subject to considerable debate and discussion. The generalizations given 
are in large measure only representative of those which might be made, and in 
several cases require further inquiry and discussion before their validity 

can be established. 

2. Time lines help students develop their sense of the ordering of 
events and chronology. Graphs and charts depict visually what is sometimes 
difficult to convey through the written word. Selected students can be re- 
quested to prepare time lines to help fix a sequence of events where Presi- 
dential decisions are called for (e.g. --a day-by-day account of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis) . 

3. The concept of leadership is central to understanding the Presi- 
dency, Limits on the time and space preclude exhaustive examination of all 
of the men who have held the office, especially in regard to those who have, 
for whatever reasons, failed to fulfill the hopes placed in them at their 
inauguration. Periodically, students might be selected to investigate and 
report on Presidents who are generally held in low esteem by historians (e.g. 
--Harding, Grant, Buchanan, or Pierce). A discussion which compares popular 
and successful Presidents with a lightly regarded counterpart can be made 
based on considerations of leadership ability, decision-making, political 
perspicacity, personal character, and other qualities by which men are often 
judged. 

4. There is available an abundance of classroom posters, charts, film- 
strips, and films for use at appropriate times. The Presidency (see "Teach- 
er's Readings") is only one of the many audio-visual supplements which can 
help to clarify the major understandings of the unit. 



SUGGESTED CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
INTRODUCTION 

--Discussion Questions: 

1. What is the difference between our concept of what a "President" 
is and does and what we mean when referring to other heads of 
state, such as "king," "Prime Minister," or "dictator"? 
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2. Engage students in a discussion of the cover, "The Many Hats of the 
President." This is really a question of the roles a President is 
expected to fill, and may be initiated by having students examine 
the various roles we all assume, both on the job and in our daily 
lives. ^ 

--Optional Activity: 

The class could listen to the portion of the Mikado which gives the 
duties of Pooh-Bah, making comparisons and drawing analogies to the duties 
Che President is expected to ::erform. 

Chapter 1: THE MANY HATS OF THE PRESIDENT 
--Concepts and Ideas for Discussion and Reflection: 
national welfare justice 
self-government pa triotism 

moral force liberty 
statesmanship citizenship 



--Generalizations to be formulated and Debated: 

1. Presidents, in their Inaugural Addresses, tend to dwell on what is 
right with America, and see an even brighter future for it. 

2. Inaugural speeches are politically motivated, and not meant to be 
taken too seriously. 



--Optional Activities: 

1. Using the inaugural addresses as primary source material, ask stud- 
ents to write a summary of the President's views on: 

a. the problems he sees facing the nation 

b. what he believes is necessary to solve the problems 

What similarities and differences can be perceived among the three 
in their views regarding the nature and functions of the office 
they will hold? 

2. Using textbooks and other secondary source materials, have students 
make a chart comparing the promises of each President with the re- 
sults of his administration (see example in student book). Ask 
students to offer explanations for possible successes and failures. 
Some possible responses are: 
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a. 



war 



c. economic problems 



b. other party controls Congress d. public apathy (ex. 1920's) 



e. post-war readjustment problems 



Chapter Z: THE PRESIDENT WORKS WITH HIS STAFF AND CAB I N ET 



--Concepts and Ideas for Discussion and Reflection: 



administrative staff 



foreign policy 



del egated authori t> 



1 oya 1 ty 



--Generalizations to bp formulated and Debated: 

1. The mc^e ccniplex society becomes, the larg'^r the Presidential 
staff and government agencies will grow. 

2. As government grows bigger, the less opportunity there is for 
an individual to exercise influence upon it. 

3. The effectiveness and influence of cabinet members is largely 
depende t upon the pleasure of the President. 

--Discussion Question: 

How does this chapter illustrate the problems of decision- 
making and communication in contemporary government? How much 
political power can be delegated to staff and cabinet? Wliat are 
the advantages emd disadvantages which follow such delegation? 

--Optional Acti vi ties : 

1. Request that students write a short paragraph telling what the 
carcoon of the President, hi's staff, and cabinet members mean 
to them. Keep this work in order to compare it with their 
thoughts after they have studied the chapter. 

2. Using a copy of the Pentagon Papers > edited by the New York Times , 
find out how ".any or how few of the' President's staff or cabinet 
knew the particulars of what was gning on in Viet Nam. 

3. Students can make a list of cabinet members, their titles, re- 
sponsibilities, and the date of creation of the office. To what 
general concerns are the most recent cabinet positions addressed? 
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Government ayencies and staffs continue to grow. Tlie number of farmers 
*r America, to cite one example, continues to decline. A legislator recently 
■M> produced a bill into the House making it illegal for the number of employees 
.n the Department of Agriculture to exceed the number of farmers in the coun- 
try. How many prospective office-holders have something to say about the 
crowth of "Big Government?" How muc of this is really under the control of 
a President. 

Chapter 3: THE PRESIDENT WORKS WITH CONGRESS 
--Coficepts and Ideas for Discussion and Reflection: 

Ipr slative process civil rights 

"State of the Union** political compromise 

fiscal responsibility separation of powers 

mass media diplomacy 



free enterprise 



-Generalization to be Formulated and Debated: 



1. Government is most effectively run when the President and Congress 
are both from the same party. 

2. A "strong" President can wield enough power to bring a recalcitrant 
Congress into line witn his wishes and programs. 



-Discussion Questions: 



1. Using the four po'n:s or factors listed in the student book on 
success in the rel cV.ionship between the President and Congress, 
suggest that students apply them to each President discussed in 
Chapter III. Students might wish to attempt to evaluate and rate 
each President discussed in terms of relative success or failure. 

2. How do the examples of the relationships between Presidents and 
Congress given in this chapter illustrate the concept of "checks 
and balances?" 



What lessons do the experiences of Presidents who failed to deal 
effectively with Congress deem to teach prospective Presidential 
candidates today? 
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--Optional Activities 

1. "Oiling the Wheel" cartoon. Put this sentence on the board and 
ask students to complete it: 

"In this cartoon the President is (what he's d oing' in order to 
• (why he ' s doi ng i t) . " 

2. The Kennedy and Johnson . . . interview may be done orally with 
student volunteers, perhaps using a panel of questioners in a 
simulated TV setting. 

3. Small groups may be assigned the task of reporting on the problems 
of John Quincy Adams with Congress, and also the difficulties ex- 
perienced by Andrew Johnson in greater detail. The class can be 
asked to make comparisons between these two, including Woodrow 
Wilson for even more insight. It should be noted that although 
the President is "head of State," partisan politics sometimes is 
injected into our national affairs. 



Chapter 4: THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
--Concepts and Ideas for Discussion and Reflection: 

Manifest Destiny military intervention 

public opinion nuclear war 

collective security notional crisis 



--Generalizations tc be Formulated and Debated: 

1. In the United States, military policy has been subordinate- to 
ci vi 1 i an control . 

2. The President is the only person who really has enough informa- 
tion at his disposal to commit the United States to war. 

3. The President now wields power far greater than that intended for 
him to have by the framers of the Constitution. 



--Discussion Questions: 

1. Ask students to interpret the cartoon portraying the President 
as Commander-in-Chief. In what respects does this role differ 
considerably from the other roles the President is expected to 
f i ^ 1 ? 

2. What are the potential political problems v/hich face a President 
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in his role as Commander-in-Ch-ief ? (The dilemmas faced by Polk 
and Truman are discussed in the student book; comparable dilem- 
mas were faced by McKinley, and, more recently, Lyndon B. 
Johnson in Viet Nam. frequently, political problems may surface 
after a war is concluded rather than during the conflict itself, 
when the nation is more likely to be united in a common cause.) 

3. How do students account for the fact that there has often been 
disagreement between the President and the military in regard 
to the conduct of a war? 



-Opti onal Ac ti vi ti es : 

1. The section on Johnson and Viet Nam, with implications for re- 
strictions on Presidential power, can be handled as a debate. 
Students should be provided with research time and recent source 
materials. Periodicals from 1967 to the present will provide 
many good sources. 

2. The Truman-MacArthur situation lends itself to debate or indivi- 
dual research. This episcdo .s very revealing of Question 
No. 3, above. 

3. Although we tend to view our P .ents as civilians who have 
assumed the rale of military 'ejcer through necessity, selected 
students can be asked xo investigate inr;cances where famous 
military leaoors have become President, Can students make any 
generalizations on the basis of th-is research? 

Chapter 5: LM E PRlISID.ENi AS LEADER OF THE NATION 

-Concepts and Ideas for Discussion and Ref .ec'^;ion: 

ceremoni al functions special interest 

states ' rights r+.andard-of-livmc 
secession nat^ona! resources 

party loyalt; equal opportunity 



Generalizations to be For-muic.ted ana Oebatrd: 

1. The quality of moral leadersliip has been present in all of the 
Presidents we now call ''greit ' 

2. The exercise of moral leadership depends i;pon an expanded view 
of the nature of man and tho function of government. 
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-Discussion Questions: 

1. Why is the President depicted as the "Pied Piper he U.S.?" 
(cartoon) 

2. What type of tone did Lincoln attempt to set w ^'s Second 
Inaugural Address (student book)? The refere: .o God can 
serve as a point for discussion of the Judeo-Chn sti an ethic 
upon ■ iiich America v/as founded. 



-Optional Activity" 

Vastly differing conceptions of the function of the President as the 
moral leader of the nation can bo obtained by having students summa- 
rize the major ideas of Woodrow Wilson and Calvin Coolidge on this 
subject. This can be done effectively simply by having students 
prepare a list of quotations from the speeches and writings of each 
man. A more narrowly focused comparison can be made by contrasting 
the Eisenhower^ stand on integration with that of John F. Kennedy. 



Ch apter 6: THE PRESIDENT AS LEADER OF THE PARTY 
Concepts and Ideas for Discussion and Reflection: 

partisan politics vote of confidence 

Consti tutional interpretati on mandate 
two-party system controversial issue 

"spoi 1 s system" ( patronage) 



Generalizations to be Formulated jnri Debated: 

1. The office of the Presidency seldom exerts enough power to in- 
fluence events at the local political level. 

2. Our most distinguished Pref:'idents have b.^en those who gained 
experience from holding political office iii lower levels of 
government. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Ask the students what they would choose for the title to this 
cartoon. (President as leader of the party.) 

1. How do students explain the fact that seldom in our history has 
a President been accused of putting his party ahead of the in- 
terests of the entire nation? (This can be contrasted with the 
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' i ^'i-^ partv c^f :'rcs i d('!;ts Jackson, Lincoln, 
;:-J|^.•flJ in ciiscussinri t^'^ rospons i h i 1 i - 

Tr, is v.jn bo acconip 1 i sried crirougfi Uio use of 
i-i i5S iiilo ■p'oups of five ur six, and fuivo 
for tnoir ^'resident. Cue student rroiii 
- Leo to take thr pat^t c-f tho President the 
;fU;j or selected. 

^^Looents t^; i^-ijc *joet[ier to foriv, political parties witfi 
oojecLive of capiorifia the school board, so as to institute 
" refoc'-s jn the s:rooi as they wnght wish to see. A platform 
■jld he wr'itten and a caiididate chosen. Remind earn party that 
ir progra!'^ i^-:ost confcrir, to state law, provide for financing, 
be- responsive to conii;uni ty wishes. The actual election need 
b:.:' !:elc, since the oarties and candidates will soon oerceive 
di "-'f icui ties in balancing the practical with the desirable--- 
■;i-j-;i::a facing all elected leaders, especially the e- 'fioc^^. 
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ift scraeoooks in class after ■ viri;^: evaluated tnei';. 

0 i 1 s t ■■// hat t ri ey c o r ■ s i d e r r : . ^ ,h e \' f ■ i^io s t s e r i o u s 
n^! the n:tion today. As^: thi . . ly-r. ^.f ijv^n can be 
'^oiviee ire;i;. Tins sni-.ld '.e : .-ri W(. /lave as Presideni 
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